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For the Companion, 


LITTLE RUTH. 
IN Two CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I, 
By Marie B. Williams, 

Isaw her first in a corn-field, a brown-eyed, 
tangled-haired little gypsy, with her pink ging- 
ham frock torn into what the small eight-year- 
old marauder called “figgaments.” Her tiny 
brown hands were stripping the ears of corn 
with marvellous dexterity. She was evidently 
no novice in the business, for she would shake 
her curly mop, and pass on, whenever she came 
to an ear with silk dry and withered. 

[had afew hours before arrived at “Belair,” 
the estate of my cousin Charles Lyle, in the At- 
takapas. He had lost his wife four years before, 
and refusing to be separated from his little girl, 
had established in his household a very precise 
maiden lady, the aunt of his late wife. I took a 
dislike to her because of the sharp, high tones 
and ill-natured sneer with which she answered 
Mr. Lyle’s question, as to the whereabouts of his 
little girl. 

“No use in asking me, Charles, where that 
little vagrantis. You took her out of the dark 
closet at noon where I had put her, and I’ve not 
seen her since. ‘I guess you’ll come up with her 
at some of the negro quarters where she spends 
her time.” 

“A nice, lady-like little girl you’ll find her, 
madam,” she continued, addressing me. 

Mr. Lyle rose hurriedly from his seat, with a 
deprecating glance. 

“Come, Marie,” he said, “a walk will do you 
good after your long ride. I wish to show you 
the finest cane and corn crops in Louisiana. I 
dare say”—we had passed the threshold, and 
were out of hearing of the shrew within,—“we’'ll 
find the little one somewhere around. She hates 
the house, poor child, and I don’t wonder,” with 
adeep sigh. 

And so we came upon her unexpectedly, for 
the rustle of the corn prevented her from hear- 
ing our steps. 

“Why, you little vagabond!” cried her father, 
with astonishment. “What are you doing in 
my corn-field? You small robber! What if I 
should have you prosecuted and put in jail?” 

She tossed her saucy little head, and turned a 
beautiful but very dirty face towards us. 

“Ise jest come out of jail, and you can’t put 
meinno more. You see I’se jest gettin’ a few 
roastin’ ears for ole Mammy Dinah. She’s sick, 
mammy is, and wants some powerful bad. We’s 
goin’ to roast ’em on the ashes, and, O Je-ru-sa- 
lem! won't we have a jolly time!” 

The ugly word rolled so comically out of the 
little rosy mouth that we both involuntarily 
laughed. But Mr. Lyle grew grave instantly. 

“Poor little motherless waif!’’—his voice was 
very sal—“‘you see, Marie, how it is. She talks 
like a negro, and between Jenny’s hard, uncom- 
promising management, and my own injudicious 
indulgence, I’m afraid she’ll be utterly ruined.” 

“Come, come, little one,’ he continued, “tie 
on your bonnet, and come out. Here is your 
Cousin Marie,—your mamma’s old friend, come 
tosee her little girl, And what a dirty ragamuf- 
fin she will see.” 

She did not hesitate a moment when her fa- 
ther called her, but piling up her corn-ears in 
her torn skirt, with the assistance of her father 
she climbed the fence and stood beside me. 
What a beautiful, brown, audacious face it was! 
What large, honest, bright eyes! What a proud 


eg of the small head, with its crop of chestnut 
Curls! 


She looked serutinizingly at me, and then sud- 
denly put her hand in mine. 

“So you’re mamma’s friend, and you’ve come 
toseeme, I’m right glad, and I’m goin’ to love 
you right away. You see,’’—defining her posi- 
tion With Indicrons condescension,—“Mammy 

Inah’s been sick, O, ever so long! Ever since 
yesterday, when she eat red rippers—cornefield 
Peas, you know—for her dinner. And she says 
fo me. ‘Honey, ‘pears like I'm a honin for roast 
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| in’ ears, but I darsn’t send Jake, your pa’s so sot 
| like agin pickin’ corn afore it’s dry and hard,’ 
| Course I said I’d get ’em for her. O, yes! Mam- 
my Dinah’s sick, sure.” 

“Sick for roasting ears?’ laughed Mr. Lyle. 
“Why, you little simpleton! Don’t you know 
Dinah’s always ‘powerful sick’ whenever she 
wants anything you can get her? She weighs 
over two hundred, and she’s been a confirmed 
invalid ever since you were old enough to beg 
for her. Because the old possum is afraid to 
come herself, she sends you to steal corn, and 
run the risk cf a sunstroke, or a whipping, or’ — 

He was not allowed to continue. The little 
creature dropped her corn and sprang before 
him, her eyes fairly blazing with indignation, 
and her voice choked. 

“I’m ’shamed of you, papa! ‘deed I’m ’shamed 
of you, to be so desprit mean ’cause I took a few 
roastin’ ears for my poor sick ole mammy, what 
nussed me! If Aunt Jenny had a said it I 
wouldn’t mind it; for Aunt Jenny can’t help her 
meanness. But you, you, to want your ownliest 
little girl to be sunstroked, and whipped, and 
say she was a misable thief,’”’ and the little crea- 
ture lifted up her voice, and wept aloud. 

Reason or reproof here was useless. She had 
turned the tables on her weak, doating father, 
and with kisses and caresses, he tried to exoner- 
ate himself from the charge of wanting his “own- 
liest child’’ whipped or killed. 

At last she raised her smeared, tear-wet face 
from his shoulder, and condescended to look on, 
while her penitent slave bound up the ears in 
his own large pocket-handkerchief, and carried 
it himself part of the way for her to old Dinah’s 
cabin. 

“[ see you smiling at my weakness,” he said, 
as we continued our walk. “Don’t you think 
I’m conscious of it, myself? But then, that child 
is like no other. She’s a natural born philan- 
thropist. You need not look so incredulous. I 
don’t mean that kind and generous instincts are 
not the birthright of many people; but baby.na- 
ture is always selfish. But Ruth, there, before 
she could walk, would give away even her pap 
to any child who wanted it. She is the self-con- 
stituted nurse of every sick negro on the planta- 
tion. Instead of dolls and doll houses, she has 
little chests of rags, and little boxes of salve to 
bind up the cut fingers and toes of the small fry. 
It doesn’t matter how filthy or ragged the appli- 
cant may be, I don’t think she sees or knows 
anything beyond the fact that there is suffering, 
and that she is called on to relieve it.”’ 

“Great possibilities, certainly; but can’t you 
see, Charles, that all this will come to nothing, 
or worse than nothing, if this great, untamed na- 
ture is not properly controlled. Of course I un- 
derstand that, having brought her aunt to Be- 
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RUTH. 


lair, she is an elephant you can neither manage 
nor put aside. Send Ruth to some school; there 
are several I know of, where judicious discipline 
will develope all that is best in her.’ 

It was not a palatable suggestion, evidently, 
though Mr. Lyle did say,— 

“T have thought of it; but a year or so hence 
will do. My poor little wild bird! How she 
would shock the proprieties, and how she would 
beat her wings against the prison bars!” 

A shrill whoop made us start, and looking 
back we saw Ruth flying towards us, followed 
by a black boy about her own size. 

“O papa!” breathlessly, “the corn is cookin’ 
beautiful, and I was just runnin’ up to the dairy 
to get a teenty pat of butter for mammy, when 
Jake comed up, and O, papa, Jakey he says that 
there’s piles and piles of the blackest, sweetest, 
deliciousest grapes at Cotton Wood Hollow. 
Come along, papa; Jakey he’ll climb to fling ’em 
down to us. Come, let’s go.” 

“Can’t, Ruth; it’s utterly impossible. Am on 
my way now to the house, to meet a man on 
business.” 

“Then mamma’s friend, Cousin Marie, will go 
long with me.” 

She said this peremptorily, and slipped her 
hand in mine. 

“How far is Oak Hollow?” 

*O, a leetle ways; jest ’cross two fields, and 
good bars to climb over, and the beautifullest 
flowers in the Hollow!” 

“‘A good mile and a half,” said Mr. Lyle, dry- 
ly, “and high bars between the fields.” 

I was too good a pedestrian to be scared by a 
mile or so, and looking at the imploring brown 
eyes turned up to me, I told her I was ready. 
With a shout of delight, she cried out,— 

“Come on, Jake! hurry up!” 

But Jake stood hitching up his great baggy 
pants, evidently the nether garments of some 
large man, and didn’t stir. 

Ruth stood still, in the extremity of surprise. 

“Is you deaf, boy? Don’t you hear me tell 
you to come ’long?” 

“T can’t, Miss Ruth. Gran’mammy done tole 
me to stay at home, kase she wants me to cut 
wood. She up and walloped me dis here very 
mornin’, jest kase I run down to Black Pond to 
git a little water, I was so mortal dry. I didn’t 
hab no thought ob fishin’, when she comes up 
and whacks me rite in de pond, an’ I was most 
drownded. Truf, Miss Ruthy; Ise wet yet; feel 
my sleeve.” 

Ruth stretched out her hand, and gravely 
touched it. 

“He’s Maminy Dinah’s grandson,” she said, 
nodding tome. ‘He awful bad sometimes, and 
she’s jest *bliged to punish him—it hurts her 





so to see him so wicked, Lots of times I see her 


cry and cry when she’s ’bliged to whip him, and 
say, ‘O, you owdacious scamp! you'll break my 
heart, and [P’ll break your bones!’ ” 

Jake sniggled disrespectfully, as if breaking 
his grandmam’s heart wouldn’t be a bad thing 
for him; but Ruth was too intent upon other 
matters to notice it. 

. “You jest stop here, and I'll run to mammy’s 
and beg her to let Jake go.” 

“Look a here, Miss Ruthy,’” cried out that 
worthy, as she was speeding away. “Don’t tell 
gran’mam, but feel behind de big chist for my 
breeches.” 

She nodded, and was off like a flash. 

The little dirty scamp explained. “You see, 
mum, when gran’mam she ducked me dis morn- 
in’, she tuck off my breeches, and she gits dis 
here stavin’ pair of ole Josh’s, and she claps ’em 
on me. ‘Now,’ she sez, ‘I'll bag you, you runa- 
way, so you can’t waddle long.’ But I’ve tied 
?em up, only I can’t get on fast. She’s allays 
puttin’ dese here balloomin tings on me, and I 
hates ’em, I does, and I hates her, too.’ 

Very gloomy was the look and tone of the 





young imp. He was a small, wiry little black 
fellow. A wad of breeches was tied in his waist, 
and another wad rolled up over each dirt-en- 
crusted ankle. 

“Do you think she’ll let you go?” 

He laughed uproariously. 

“When Miss Ruthy axes! She knows, gran’- 
mam does, ef Miss Ruth gits mad at her, no but- 
ter, nor tea, nor puddin does she git for eber so 
long. ’Sides, she does like Miss Ruthy a heap. 
O, yes, she’ll lemme go, 2nd she’ll wallop me 
when I gits back, kase Miss Ruth axed for me. 
But I aint scared of her whippin’ ef I gits de 
grapes. No, mam, I aint.” 

And the young reprobate turned a somerset, 
and landed in a little forked sapling by the side 
of the road, where he sat and cracked his heels 
together, in token of defiance. . 

In afew minutes Ruth was back again, her 
indefatigable little legs racing along the dusty 
road. 

“He’s to go,’ pointing to Jake; “and I’ve 
brought a hatchet to chop down the vines; and 
mammy, she says the rattlesnakes is awful bad 
after dusk, and we mustn’t stay long, ’cause she 
wants Jake to rub her feet; her toes hurts her 
awful bad this evenin’.”’ 

Jake snapped his fingers viciously, and slid 
down from his perch. 

“You done forgot my pants, Miss Ruthy.” 

“I didn’t. I was jest feelin’ for ’em, and 
mammy she says, ‘The varment don’t hab ’em, 
He’s got his penitentiary pants on, and dem 
pants he keeps on till he drops his ebil ways.’”’ 

Words cannot paint the scorn and disgust that 
were painted on that small darkey’s face. 

“T yeckon ’ll drop ’em fust,’ he snarled. “TI 
aint no Methody brudder, is 1? but gran’ma 
keeps a drivin’ and a drivin’ ’bout sin and ebil 
ways, till I’d rader be, yes, I’d rader be in Texas 
dan *longside her!” 

And hitching up the luckless pants, he stalked 
moodily behind us. 

But his evil mood did not continue long. Ruth 
pointed to a pile of rotting logs which lay on one 
side of the path, and said,— 

“That is the worstest place for snakes I ever 
did see.” 

Jake’s thrill voice took up the subject. 

“Snakes? Snakes, Miss Ruthy? What you 
know ’bout snakes? Why, I seed ten thousand 
million right yonder, and dey fit and fit till dey 
swallered each other up, till only two was left, 
and de tip end ob de tail ob anoder, I seed ’em 
wid my own eyes,—a big heap, high’n a tree.” 

Ruth wheeled round in the path, confronting 
the boy. She fairly rose on tiptoes, in her vir- 
tuous indignation. 

“Where do you spect to go when you die?” 
pointing her finger at him. “You will tell lies, 
spite all me and mammy says to you. Ef you 
had said hundred snakes, now, we might lis- 
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“Well! it Was tuto of de biggést ‘snakes I eber” 
did see, and I knows dey swallered de rest.” 

Ruth did not deign to answer, but when we 
reached the first bars she called out,— 

“Jake, show Cousin Marie how you jumps 
bars.” 

The boy tightened the baggy pants, laid one 
black paw on the top rail, and without an ef- 
fort, fairly flew over it, lighting on his head, and 
cracking his heels together, like castanets. Ruth | 
looked proudly into my face, and I gratified her 
by my praise. 


| 
| 


Two more bars, a long walk through cane- 
fields, and we were in Cotton Wood Hollow, a 
pretty little dell, filled with large trees, and the 
greatest quantity of wild flowers I have ever 
seen, 

Jake led us to a large tree covered with a net- 
work of grape-vines, whence hung a quantity of 
black bunches. For once the little imp had told 
the truth, and Ruth clapped her hands, and 
screamed with delight. Upon the strength of 
his own importance, Jake strutted around, swell- 
ing with pride, and pointed out to us how the 
finest grapes were at the very top of the tree, 

“Ise bound to hab dem big bunches way ap 
dere. Gimme de hatchet, Miss Ruth. Aint I 
gwine to make ‘em fly? You git under, and | 
cotch ’em.” 


He climbed like a squirrel up the net-work, 
throwing down bunches on the way. At last he 
perched himself on a high branch, and began 
hacking away with the hatchet at what we sup- 
posed was a vine hanging from it. 


| 
Ruth, round- | 
eyed, expectant, stood watching the operation. | 
All at once she uttered a loud ery. | 

“O, goodness! the goosey is cuttin’ down the | 
very branch he’s on, Jake, is you crazy? Stop 
it, boy! Stop it!’ | 

Jake couldn't well stop just then, as the limb | 
he had hacked, in cutting the vine around it, 
snapped, and down he crashed through the vines, | 
amidst the hideous uproar of his own yells, and 
Ruth’s shrill screams. | 
I sprang forward, but about half-way down | 
the tree a projecting limb caught in the waist- | 
band of his great pants, and there he hung, face 
downwards, but pretty well balanced, as his | 
head and kicking legs seemed on a level. 

I must acknowledge, that ignorant of wood. | 
craft, [ was very useless in this emergency. But | 
the quick-witted little girl, recovering from her | 
panic, mstantly saw and caught at the points of 
safety. 

“Stop your hollerin’ and kickin’, Jakey,’’—she 
spoke peremptorily,—“or you'll tumble down. 
Reach up your arm, and jump up backward, and 
you'll touch the limb.” 

Even Jake’s mortal terror was not proof 
against the tones of the voice he had been accus- 
tomed to obey implicitly. We saw an agile 
movement of the little bundle, a kind of mad 
wrestling with vines and branches, the sound of 
a mighty tearing and rending, and behold a pair 
of naked black legs dangled from the branch 
above us, and Jake was safe. 

Josh’s breeches fluttered like a signal flag far 
below him. | 
As agile as a cat, he quickly descended and 
stood before us, with a ragged shirt reaching his 
knees, his face tear-blubbered, scratched and 
bleeding, and his great, prominent eyes rolling 

fearfully. 

“O, O, Miss Ruthy! what I gwine to do now? | 
Unele Josh’s pants shucked right off me, and 
dey’s tored, O, lordy! dey’s tored to gimeracks! 
What I gwine to say to gran’mam? 








And my 
legs, O, my legs, all scratched and hurts me! | 
And 0,” he had put his hands to his face, and 
taken them down covered with blood, “I’m 
bleedin’! I'm goin’ to die! O!” | 

And with an unearthly howl he cast himself | 
on the ground. 


As for Ruth, she was now in her element. 
What with running down toa pool and bringing 
water in vine leaves to bathe the scratches, (only 
skin deep, as I soon saw), tearing up the remain- 
der of the pink gingham skirt for bandages,—as 
under her manipulation he soon became a black 
and pink mummy, 


and scolding, pitying, con- 
soling, all in one breath, she was a happy child. 

We raised Jakey to his feet,—he was hobbled 
too tightly to move fast,—and promoted him to 
the head of the procession, as we returned down 
the narrow path. 


“’Cause he might die of his wounds,” whis- 
pered Ruth to me, “and if he was behind, we 
wouldn’t see him.” 

Pride in his position—wounded and bandaged 
as he was—was mixed up in Jakey’s mind with | 
dread of the avenging Nemesis in the old cabin. 
When we reached it, the shirt-tail made a rapid 
retreat to the rear, 

Ruth bounded forward, and when T reached 
the door, she was hanging aronnd the neck of | 





| raise a hand to keep him back 


ttle Diackest, fattest negress I ever saw, talking 
“rapidly, and kissing her at every other word. 
The woman dropped me a low curtsey. 
“Sarbant, ma’am.”’ 
“T don’t know, honey, what you’re talkin’ 
*bout. Whar’sJake? What he bin arter now?” 
Her eyes suddenly fell upon the striped mum- 
my, who was trying to hide behind the door, and 
she grabbed him. 


“My bressed Master! tied up with Miss Ruth’s | 


bran new frock, and she,” turning looks of hor- 
ror upon the little girl, ‘wid only her under skirt 
and pink waist! O my bressed Master! what 
Miss Jenny gwine to say now? You owdacious 
varment!”? shaking the boy until he quivered, 
“Bar’ legged, too! Whar’s Josh’s breeches, you 
ondecent scamp ?” 

We hastened to inform her where Josh’s 
breeches were at that moment, and their condi- 
tion. She heard us without a word, and in the 
same ominous silence unbound the bandages, 
examined the scratches, and with a sudden jerk, 
brought the boy to his feet. 

“Now you're goin’ to catch it, you misable, on- 
grateful waggabone. Don’t beg for him, Miss 
Ruthy, honey. Is I to see him asailin’ anda 
sniggerin’ on de big road to destruction, and not 
Ost 

“You shan’t whip him, mammy, I tell you! 
Didn’t I send him up the tree? And look here, 
Pll bring you a pair of papa’s old pants, heap 


| better than Uncle Josh’s, for you to bag him in 


when he’s bad. You’re cruel and bad to want 
to whip a poor boy, bleedin’ and bleedin’ ,”— 

Her voice failed her, and she wept aloud, Jake 
taking up the chorus, and sobbing as if his heart 
would break. 

Old Dinah’s heart was not proof against the 
tears of her nursling. Perhaps “papa’s old 
pants” had something to do with her clemency; 
but she majestically pardoned Jake, but ordered 
him modestly behind the “ole chist,” to hide his 
bare legs. 

As he obeyed her he made a furtive sign to 
Ruth, who went to the corner where he was im- 
prisoned, and a few whispered words passed_be- 
tween them. 

“Mammy, is my corn done?” she asked. 

“Bless her sweet face! Here it is, honey. No 
butter, kase you never brought it; but here’s 
salt and pepper.” 

Ruth deliberately took the large plateful of 
ears, and put it down before grinning but fright- 
ened Jake. 

“Great Master! Miss Ruth, dat boy shant hab 
dat corn! Payin’ him for his rapscallionship? 
You misable thief! You bin beggin’ Miss Ruth, 
has you? Put it down!” 

“Now look here, mammy,” and an angry light 
came in the brown eyes, “the corn is mine, and 
I gives it to Jake. If you takes it away I’ll nev- 
er come here, never no more. Come, Cousin 
Marie.” 

And with the air of an insulted queen, the lit- 
tle girl marched from the cabin. 

I have exceeded my limits; but next week I 
must open to the readers of the CompANION one 
more page—and a sadder one—in the life of little 
Ruth. 
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For the Companion. 


“STRAGGLERS.” 
By C. A. Stephens. 


That was what we used to call them. Ragged 
old beggars with evil faces, who came wandering 
by the house, sometimes half-erazy, always filthy, 
and often ill-disposed; these were the “old strag- 
glers”’ of the writer’s childhood. 

Of late, stragglers have multiplied into 
“tramps,” who are frequently thieves and 
scoundrels of the worst type. But the tramps 
of former years were for the most part of the 
class described above, the terror of children, but 
not particularly vicious. 

There was one odd thing about them: They 
almost always came to the house when the older 
folks were away from home, and the children 
were left alone. At least, that was the opinion 
we held concerning them. 

I well recollect one who came to our house 
one Saturday afternoon in the fall of the year. 
Grandfather and grandmother had gone to 


| “Quarterly meeting,’? and we children were 


having a fine time. We were in the midst of a 


game of “hide and coop,” as we called it. 


My cousin George first saw the tramp hobbling 
through the yard past the windows, on his way 
to the stoop of the porch. He was a terrible ob- 
ject in our eyes. He wore his shirt outside his 
pants, and had on a much tattered waistcoat. 
tound his neck there was knotted loosely some- 
thing which we took to be a very dirty baby 
blanket. One shoe kept coming off as he walked, 
and his mouth was continually moving, as if of 
its own accord, 
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“O my! it’s an old boogerman!” screamed my , began to groan, and cricd out, “O, my bac 


little cousin Wealthy. 

We tried to hide—in good earnest this time. 
George and I plunged into the wood-closet. Nell 
and Wealthy ran into the pantry. But the man 
was already on the stoop, and the door was open. 
He saw the girls’ dresses as they whisked in at 
the pantry door. 

“O, I see ye, ye little witches!’’ he called out. 

There was a moment’s silence. Then we 
heard his shuffling step as he went across the 
kitchen floor. I must confess that George and I 
did not show any great bravery. We remained 
very quiet, and peeped out at the crack. The old 
man opened the pantry door, and we heard him 
say,— 

“‘Where’s yer folks, gals?” 

“They are gone to meeting, sir,” replied Nell. 

“O, gone to meetin’, be they ?”’ said the strag- 
gler; and he kept repeating it to himself, “O, 
gone to meetin’, be they ?”’ 

All at once he burst out in an awfully gruff 
voice, “Get me some victuals quick, or Pll put 
ye in the oven!” 

“QO, yes! We'll get you mince pie and sugar 
cake!” cried the girls, frightened half to death. 

“Pie and cake!’ thundered the man in tones 
of contempt. “I want meat! Fry me pork and 
boil me potatoes!” 

The girls flew to obey. 
stove, and the pork was soon sizzling in the pan. 


They built a fire in the! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| quiet; but about two o’clock we heard him y 


My back! I’m wounded in the back! 
a rye-meal poultice!”’ 
a poultice. 

To humor him, one was made, and plenty of 
cayenne pepper mixed in it. The doors wep 
then fastened, and we left him with his Poultice 
to pass the night in the kitchen. 

During the first part of the night he remaineg 


Make me 
And he kept calling ¢ 


jm 10r 


at 
tling the stove and singing. Grandmother called 
to George and to ie to get up and see what je 
was doing. We went down stairs together. The 
room was fullof smoke. He had built a fire, ang 
had taken the whole top from the stove, and was 
bending over the blaze, singing, “My land | 
leave, my land I leave,” just those four words 
over and over again. We sat up with him the 
rest of the night. 

In the morning grandmother inquired how his 
wound was, and asked him what he had dope 
with his poultice. He opened his mouth, ang 
pointed with his finger down his throat. The 
idea of his having eaten the poultice, filled as it 
was with pepper, amused us children so much 
that we laughed. At this he jumped up and 
shouted, “Where’s my sword? Where's my 
sword ?” : 

We were sober at once. 

After he had eaten his breakfast, grandmother 
hinted to him that she was very sure that La. 


We could hear the straggler telling them to fry | fayette was not in the house, and that he had 
“lots of pork, or he would cut off their ears and | better search for him down the road. He began 


fry them.” 

It was at least half an hour before the potatoes 
and pork were ready. Then the hungry old 
creature ate nearly half an hour afterwards. It 


to mutter, and soon after put on his coats and 
started off. That was the last we saw of “Gen, 
Washington;” but we heard that he remained in 
the neighborhood for a number of days after. 


seemed an age to us little cowards, cooped up in| wards. 


the wood closet. 


There was a queer old genius, who used to 


Then we heard him_ask the girls when their | come to the house regularly for a period of four 


folks would come,home. By this time Nell had 
recovered her courage a little. 

“They will be here now in a few minutes,” 
said she. 

The man sat a moment, and very soon shuffled 
out of the house and disappeared up the road. 
The girls said that they had boiled the kettle full 
of potatoes, and fried a large quantity of pork. 
The man had eaten the whole. Grandmother 
laughed when she heard their story. 

A year or two after, another strange old fellow 
came to the house. Grandfather had gone to 
Portland on business. It was in April, and 
George and I were sawing and splitting wood in 
the yard. We first saw the tramp slowly walk- 
ing along the road, muttering and talking to 
himself. 

“That’s an old straggler!’ said George. But 
as he did not turn to come to the house, we went 
on with our work. This was about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. 

Directly after dinner he came opposite the 
house again. He had been “round the square,” 
as we called it. For about a mile to the west 
there was another highway that ran parallel 
with the road on which our house was built, and 
both above and below there were cross roads 
connecting them. The man had come round, 
making a circuit of three or four miles. He was 
still muttering to himself and making odd ges- 
tures as he plodded on. We watched him curi- 
ously, and I very well remember the queer sensa- 
tion the sight gave me. 

About four o’clock he came again. This time, 
as he was going by, he stopped short. Some- 
thing about the place seemed to suddenly strike 
him as familiar. He looked at the barns, and 
the house, and stood a long time apparently lost 
in thought. 

Then he turned and looked down the road, and 
finally came into the yard. We ran in to tell 
grandmother that he was coming. After stand- 
ing in the yard for some minutes, he came to the 
door and looked in. 

‘Tm Gineral Washington,” said he. “I’ve 
just killed Jeff Davis, and I’m hunting for La- 
fayette!” 

“Well, Gen’ral,”’ said grandmother, “he isn’t 
here, but if you will come in and sit down there 
by the stove, I will get you something to eat.’’ 

His boots were badly worn, and his feet were 
wet from walking in the slush and mud. He 
had on four or five coats, and it was hard telling 
which was the most ragged. As he became 
warm, he took them off, one after the other. 

After eating his supper, he showed no disposi- 
tion to leave, but settled himself in the warm 
corner of the room. ll through the evening he 
talked to himself. Grandmother told us to bring 
in the buffalo skins and sleigh-robes from the 
stable and make a bed for him on the floor. The 
old lady did not relish the idea of putting him in 
the spare bedroom. 

As bed-time drew near, grandmother told him 
he could sleep in the corner on the buffaloes, 
where it was warm and comfortable. 


or five years. He generally made his appearance 
once in three or four months, and would pass 
the night either at grandfather's or at the house 
of our next neighbor. 

Rumor said that he had been “love-cracked” 
in his younger days. I do not pretend to know 
the full extent of such a misfortune, but from 
that cause or some other, his intellect was disor- 
dered, though he was not so “light-headed” as 
“Gen. Washington.” He must have been forty- 
five or fifty years old, and during our acquaint- 
ance with him, he wore the same old black coat 
and battered stove-pipe hat. 

He always carried a rather large bundle, which 
looked as if it was made up of old rags, wound 
one over the other. For the safety of this he 
was nervously anxious, and if the children went 
near it, he would get in a passion and scold us 
roundly. After entering the louse, he always 
put it under a chest of drawers in the sitting: 
room, and set chairs around it to ,keep any per 
son from approaching it. What there could 
possibly be in that bundle was a source of ent- 
less curiosity and conjecture with the children. 

Of all the independent, self-assured characters, 
this “old bundle man,” as we came to call him, 
was the chief. Unless the food set before him 
was of the very best, he would not touch it, and 
he did not scruple to express his contempt of 
it. If the towel on which he wiped his hanés 
(his face he was never known to wash) wis 
not fresh and clean, he would throw it on the 
floor in high disgust and anger. He always tock 
possession of the best chair and the warmest 
corner of the room, and never condescended 0 
thank the people for their hospitality. It ce 
tainly speaks well for the good-nature of tle 
community that he was tolerated for so mavy 
years. Grandfather would never allow us boys 
to tease him. 

I well recollect the last time he came toot 
neighborhood. It was in October. He calledat 
the honse of Mr. Edwards. It was about three 
o’clock in the afternoon, and Mr. Edwards aud 
his wife were away. The young folks were # 
home, however, and my cousin George and! 
were with them, engaged in shooting at a target 
with a new gun that had recently been bought. 
According to his custom, the “bundle man” took 
possession of the sitting-room, set his bundle 
the table, and piled the books about it. 

I do not know what spirit of mischief entered 
into us. Perhaps it was long pent-up curiosity, 
or a long-growing sense of resentment, that led 
us to resolve that we would know what was 2 
that bundle. The girls prepared some supper for 
the old fellow in the kitchen. We waited until 
he had gone there to eat it, then made a dash 
into the sitting-room, captured the bundle ant 
ran with it into the front entry. 

But the man had heard us. He jumped ™? 
from the table and rushed into the sitting-reem. 








| 


At this he] fast. 


Seeing that the bundle was gone, he flew at the 
entry door with a howl. 

Tom had set his back against it and held it 
I van te lock the outside door, Geog 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











gnwound the bundle, rag by rag, while the infu- 
sated owner battered and kicked at the door, 
making some of the most terrible sounds I ever 
peard. 

Then he ran out through the kitchen, and 

came to the front door, on which he pounded, 
yoaring most vehemently at the same time. The 
itis had fled into the orchard. 
* George did not notice his uproar, but continued 
patiently to unwind the bundle. It took some 
time to do this. It was an oddly constructed 
affair. There were strips of flannel, and pieces 
of blue drilling, and the remains of two old 
waistcoats, wound together, one over the other, 
and pinned and tied with strings. 

But he ar rived at the kernel at last. Inside of 
all these wrappings was the foot of an old stock- 
ing tied with twine, and in this were eight or 
ten small silver pieces—old-fashioned ninepences, 
ten-cent pieces and five-cent pieces,—and a few 
coppers. In all there was a dollar and thirteen 


cents! 


We were too much disgusted to even enjoy the | 


joke. The money was hurriedly put back into 
the stocking, and the bundle rolled up again. 

By this time the old fellow had run round into 
the sitting-room once more. We opened the out- 
side door, and leaving the bundle in the entry, 


ran into the yard. The man burst into the en-| 


try with a howl, and seeing his precious treas- 
ure, seized it. Down he dropped on the floor, 
and opening the bundle with frantic fingers, 
counted the money. 

From the woodpile we watched him with curi- 
ons feelings, for we were beginning to feel very 
much ashamed of our trick. Fnding his money 
was all there, he swathed it up once more, and 
getting his hat, stalked out of doors and out of 
the yard, muttering and scolding, and shaking 
his fists at us. 

“Youre a disgrace to a nation of cannibals! 
You're a disgrace to a nation of cannibals!”? was 
one of his anathemas, repeated over and over. 

After going off a little way, he sat down on a 
stone beside the road, and again and again count- 
edoverhismoney. Then he went off. He never 
showed himself in the vicinity afterwards. 

We took good care that our parents did not 
know how we had used him. It was a mean 
trick, for it was wrong to give even a tramp un, 
necessary pain. That little handful of silver was 
the one thing the man valued and cherished. 

a 
For the Companion. 


TURKEY JOE. 
A STORY OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
By Charles Carleton Coffin. 

One hundred years ago the country was pretty 
much ali forest. There were towns along the sea- 
shore, and little villages were rising here and there 
over New Hampshire. Settlers, even, had pushed 
their way as far north as Coos, but everywhere there 
were large oaks, and tall and stately pines. In some 
places the trees were so tall and large that even at 
nidday, when the sun was shining brightly, there 
was only dim twilight in the woods. 

Bears were plenty. They had their dens in the 
ledges on the hillsides. Herds of deer browsed the 
grasses of the meadows. Foxes dug their holes in 
the gravel banks. Wild turkeys built their nests in 
the great oaks, and in the fall of the year swooped 
down upon the corn-fields and helped themselves to 
corn, Without asking leave of the farmers. 

Inspring-time the wild geese flew northward, to 
rear their goslings on the coast of Labrador, and in 
November came back again, the old gander leading 
them; and the settlers could hear, high up in the 
air, the cries of the flying squadrons. Pigeons flew in 
flocks that darkened the sun, roosting in the grand 
old woods, so many of them sometimes lighting on 
asingle tree that their combined weight would break 
it down, 

The rivers were filled with salmon. In the ponds 
Were great pickerel, ready to dart at the fisherman’s 
tait; and in the brooks were myriads of trout lying 
“ wt for food. Rare times for hunters in those 
days! 

_ Upamong the New Hampshire hills at this period 
ot New England history, lived a boy named Joseph 


Mulberry, who usually was called “Joe,” not only | —all but the old cock—did pass into the trap. 


by his playmates, but by his father and mother. He 


and his parents lived ina log-cabin. Their food 
Was usually hominy and milk for breakfast, a bowl 
of bean porridge for dinner, and hominy and milk 


for supper, 


was no path, and never get lost, and could tell which | turkey, feeling very much mortified, when he 
way was north and which south on the foggiest day, | thought that he might have had eleven instead. 
by looking at the bark on the trees. | Dad was right. The people heard the story, and 
One evening Joe and Dad were out after the cows, | laughed at Joe. His playmates called him Joe Tur- 
who had the range of the forest, and sometimes | key or Turkey Joe,—just as it happened. And 
strayed far away. The boyscame upon a patch of | when he grew to be aman, the name Turkey Joe 
land which Joe’s father had cleared, and where he | Mulberry still clung to him, and sometimes his 
had planted corn. | neighbors dropped the Joe, and called him Turkey 
“Stop!” said Dad,suddenly. “There! look there!” | Mulberry. So he carried the one turkey, as it were, 
he whispered. | with him through life, and all because he was not 


«What is it?” satisfied with what he might have had, but wanted 
«Don’t you see and hear ’em?”’ more. 


Joe peeped through the bushes towards the corn- | 
field, and saw a dozen or more wild turkeys helping 
themselves to corn. The turkeys had heard the 
boys, and were stretching up their necks, and the 
cock was crying “Put, put! put, put!’ | 

The next moment there was a whirr of wings, and 
the whole flock went sailing into the woods, and out ' 
of sight. | 

“T'll tell you what we'll do. Let’s build a trap, 
and bag the whole kit,” said Dad. | 

“Agreed!” was Joe’s brief response, aud the two | 
went on, maturing a plan to build a trap and cap- | 
ture the birds. | 

The next morning saw them at work at the side of | 
the corn-field. With their axes they cut down some | 
small trees,and built a pew ten feet square, and | 
about three feet high. It was covered with poles, | 

and an opening was left on one side. Over this | 
| opening they put a door, which they could let fall | 
quickly by pulling a string. 

Having completed the trap, they made an arbor 
of pine boughs a little distance away, in which they 
could lie concealed. Then they stretched a string 
| from the trap door to the arbor, and sprinkled 
| shelled corn on the ground around the trap, and in- | 
| side of it. 
| “Turkeys don’t like to work any better than some 
|men that I know of,” said Dad, “A turkey won't 
shell corn from the ear so long as he can pick up 
kernels already shelled.” 

Having completed the trap the boys went home, 
and remained till evening, and then went out at 
dusk to spend the night in the arbor. 

They found that the turkeys had been upon the 
ground, and had picked up the corn outside of the 
trap, but had been wary and had not gone into it. 

“We will sprinkle more corn around the trap. 
They'll be here bright and early in the morning,” 
said Dad. 

Having fixed the trap so that the slightest pull of 
the string would let the door slide down over the 
opening, the boys went into the arbor, and laid 
down upon the sweet pine boughs for the night. 

They could hear the foxes barking, the wolves 
howling, and owls hooting in the woods, but were 
not in the least frightened, for they had heard them 
many times before. They told stories awhile and 
then dropped off to sleep. 

Joe thought that he had been asleep buta few 
minutes, when he was awakened by Dad, who whis- 
pered in his ear,— 

“Wake up! They’ve come!” 

Joe could not believe it was daybreak, but rubbing 
his eyes, and looking out through the pine boughs, 
he saw that the east was reddening with the rising 
sun. A dozen turkeys had flown in from the woods, 
and were picking up the corn near the trap. 

“S——h,” whispered Dad to Joe, as he carelessly 
crackled a limb. 

The turkeys heard the noise, and stretched up 
their necks, but soon went on with their breakfast. 

“If they go into the pen you may spring the trap; 
it is on your land,’ said Dad, who was one of the 
kindest-hearted fellows in the world. 

Joe took the string in his hand and waited. The 
turkeys soon ate up the corn outside of the trap, 
and were looking covetously, first turning one eye 
and then the other towards that inside the pen. 


“The old ones are cautious. The young ones will 
go in first; that is the way with old and young folks. 
I guess men and turkeys are about alike in that re- 
spect,’ whispered Dad, who was quite a philosopher 
in his observations on men and things. 

He was right. A young turkey stepped inside the 
pen. 

“There’s one in,” said Joe, exultingly. 

“There goes another,’’ Dad answered. 

Three, four, five, six, went into the pen, but the 
| cock and the old hen remained outside, stretching 
their necks and saying “Put! put!” as if they were 
not quite sure what might come of it. 

“There goes another,—another!” said Joe. 

‘“‘Hadn’t you better pull?” 

“No; they’ll all go in,” Joe replied, and another 








“Pull! pull! Now’s the time!’ whispered Dad. 
“No, no! I want the old gobbler,” said Joe. 
“Pull, I say!’ said Dad, getting nervous. 

“Wait; we may as well get all.” 

“Better be satisfied with what we have,” Dad re- 


Sometimes the boy went fishing, and brought | plied. 


home a pickerel, a string of trout, or a mess of 


At that moment aturkey came out. Then another 


horned pouts, and then the family had a change of | followed. 


diet. Once in a while his father shot a deer, or 
trapped a bear, and then they had venison steak and | ment!” 
Toast bear. Sometimes, when the wild geese were 


flying 
gun, 
Toosts, 


Whole family would dine on pigeon pie. 


“Pull! Do pull! They'll all be out in a mo- 


“What if they docome out? They'll go back,” 


’ Mr. Mulberry brought down one with his | Joe replied. 
When the pigeons were frequenting their 
he would shoot a dozen at atime, and the | from the trap. All were out but one, and then Joe 





But instead of going back, the birds kept coming 


| pulled the string. The door came down with a thud, 


Joe’s nearest playmate was Dadifer Hanscom, or | and an instant later, eleven turkeys were sailing into 


i 


“Dad,” as Joe and everybody else called him. He | the woods. 


Was a brig 


erel, than 
Could pic 


he ght boy, and could pull more trout out of 

brooks, or bring home a bigger string of pick- | time? You’ve made a nice mess of it! 
any man or boy in the settlement. He will call you Turkey Joe: see if they don’t!” 
k his way through the woods where there | 


Everybody 


‘ 


“Yé6u ninny! Why didn’t you pull at the right | 


I dare say that to-day there are many men, and 
perhaps a good many boys, who, if they are not car- 


rying metaphorical turkeys about with them, have 


made quite as bad mistakes at some period of their 
lives, simply because they have been avaricious 
enough to covet too much. 


+o 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


“Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!” 
“O, mother! I’ve torn my new dress, just look here! 
I’m sorry; I only was climbing the wall.” 

“QO, mother! my map was the nicest of all!” 

“And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head !” 

“Q, say! can I go on the hill with my sled?” 

“I've got such a toothache!” “The teacher's unfair !” 
“Ts dinner most ready? I’m just like a bear!” 

Be patient, worn mother, they’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last 
A still, lonely house would be far worse than nc 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys! 





A DOG SENTINEL. 


Dogs are faithful guardians of any property given 
to their trust, They seem also sometimes to under- 
stand when anything happens out of the common 
course, and to give information by acts, if not by 
words. A dog, not far from Troy, N. Y., not long 
since saved a boy’s life by his sagacity. The Troy 
Press of Oct. 25th, tells the story: 

“Eddie Gerrold, aged nine years, of Newtonville, 
—a small hamlet in the interior of Watervliet,— 
went iuto the woods in the rear of his father’s 
house to gather some nuts. He obtained a little bag 
from his mother, at his urgent request, to put the 
nuts in, and started off for the woods in high glee. 

“As evening advanced he did not return, and his 
parents became anxious and went in search of him, 
but failed to find him. They continued their search 
all day Friday, and on the evening of that day re- 
turned home, tired and footsore, and almost gave 
the child up as lost. 

“About nine o’clock on Saturday morning, as 
most of the residents of the hamlet were in Mr. Ger- 
rold’s house sympathizing with the family in the 
loss of their child, “Jack,’’ a large Newfoundland 
dog that has been an attache of the Gerrold family 
since he was a month old, entered and seemed un- 
easy, and kept whining and barking at intervals. 
He was put outside the door for disturbing the fam- 
ily, and after remaining there for some time, he ran 
into a Mrs. Scoville’s house, next door, and grasped 
a loaf of bread that the lady of the house had put 
under the stove, and ran off with it in his mouth in 
the direction of the wood. 

“When Mr. Scoville returned, his wife related the 
incident to him, and he felt surprised, as Jack had 
always maintained a character for strict honesty. 
He, in turn, related the incident to Mr. Gerrold, and 
that gentleman felt pretty certain that the dog had 
some idea of where the child was, and new hope was 
inspired in the family, and they waited impatiently 
for the dog’s return. 

“Finally he did return in about an hour, and ex- 
hibited the same uneasiness that was remarked be- 
fore. After trying various ruses to attract the fam- 





and instead of being raised, was drawn towards the 
executioner. 

“At the third blow, if conscientiously adminis- 
tered, the sufferers sometimes lost sensibility, at the 
fifth they not unfrequently expired. I think in all 
history since the dark ages, there is nothing on rec- 
ord to match this.” 

tr —_— 


For the Companion. 
THE BIG SNAKES OF BRAZIL. 


At the close of the late civil warin the United 
States, a bold scheme was formed by numbers of the 
Southern people to emigrate to Brazil, and there, 
under a foreign flag, perpetuate the institutions for 
which they had vainly fought at home. It is now 
known that several gentlemen attempted to carry 
this project into effect, and that for various reasons, 
the enterprise proved a failure. 

Some of the wanderers died in Brazil. The great- 
er number, however, have returned, or are about 
returning. They did not find Brazil a congenial 
home. Neither the climate nor the laws and cus- 
toms of the people proved agreeable to Anglo-Amer- 
ican habits and tastes. “Let by-gones be by-gones,” 
saysa proverb. We gladly welcome them back, 

One of these self-exiles, 2 South Carolinian by 
birth, who has been living near Caxias, contributes 
many interesting incidents of his life, as a subject of 
the Emperor, Dom Pedro. Some of his snake stories 
will, we fancy, astonish the readers of the Compan- 
ion. 

This gentleman (whose name we must reserve), in 
company with his brother-in-law and nephew, tried 
the experiment of introducing and raising English 
blooded stock in Brazil. 

For this purpose they located a grazing ranche 
among the grassy uplands to the south-west of Cax- 
ias, taking into their employ (for vaqgueroes or herds- 
men), negroes and native Indians of the tribe of Bo- 
tocudoes, 

This grassy, half-open region was infested with a 
species of snake, such as the people there call a 
jiboya. They grow to an enormous size, and fre- 
quent the scattered thickets of bushes and high grass. 

The cattle of the ranche and the snakes did not 
get along well together. The imported stock had 
English instincts, and the sight, and perhaps the 
sme]l, of these ugly reptiles always frightened them. 
Whenever, as they fed, one of the cattle came near 
a lurking jiboya, the animal would stop short, stand 
a moment with eyes dilating, then utter a short bel- 
low of affright, and dash away with tail erect in the 
air. Sometimes the whole herd would gather about 
the spot, snorting, pawing and goring the earth, with 
strange bawlings, to indicate their deep antipathy. 

“These snakes,”’ said our friend, “were great, 
clumsy reptiles, that were generally sluggish in their 
movements, yet at times rousing from their torpor 
to a dangerous activity. The largest one that I saw 
measured a little over twenty-one feet in length; but 
the Botecudoes declared they had met with jiboyas 
that were thirty feet long and over The one I re- 
ferred to was as large in circumference as a good- 
sized stove-pipe. In swallowing their food, their 
bodies stretch amazingly in girth. Such a serpent 
could swallow a sheep or a calf with ease. 

“The instinctive dread and hatred of the cattle for 
this snake was not without its cause. Several times 
the younger animals of our herds were beset by 
them; and once a two-year-old steer was crushed so 
badly that it died. Commonly the vaqgueroes would 
hear the hubbub among the cattle, and would rush 
to ascertain the cause of it, and then kill the reptile 
with their clubs. 








ily to follow him to the wood, he finally started in 
that direction, with more than half of the residents 
of the hamlet after him. He led them through many 
winding paths, until at last they reached a chestnut 
grove, and there they found the boy, lying under a 
tree, with his left leg broken. 

“The boy himself told the facts of the case to our 
reporter, substantially as follows: He was upon the 


tree, and shaking it with all his might, to shake off 


“The two-year-old steer was seized very early one 

morning. Our negro boy ran to my room to wake 
me. On going out, I heard the cattle bellowing half 

la mile away on the hill-side. The vaqueroes stood 

| huddled together, listening. They were afraid it 
was a jaguar or tiger. 

| “I took my gun and ran towards the scene of the 
| disturbance, followed by the herdsmen. On coming 


;near the cattle, we at once saw the cause of the 


the nuts, and lost his hold and tumbled down, his , hubbub. 


leg striking the ground with force. 


He fainted, and 


“The jiboya had apparently been coiled in a small 


the first thing that met his gaze when he became palm, and had swung down on the steer as it fed be- 


conscious, was the dog standing over him. 


jneath. Two coils were thrown round the steer’s 


“This was on Friday evening, and the dog never , body, one of them holding its hind legs, and the 
left his side, but kept barking with all his might un- | reptile was biting viciously at the back part of the 


til Saturday morning. The pangs of hunger the boy 
felt pretty keenly at this time, and he made an at- | 


steer’s neck. 
“The animal was struggling on the ground, utter- 


tempt té reach some nuts that lay on the grounda ing the most distressful bellowings, to which were 


short distance from him. 


“When the dog observed this he started off, and 
returned in a short time with the loaf in his mouth, 
He ate of it 
with relish, and then became lonesome and began 
tocry. The dog started off again, and this time re- 
turned, with his friends, to him. The boy was re- 
moved home, and a doctor summoned from Cohoes, | 


which he deposited in the boy’s lap. 


who set the wounded limb. 


THE HORRIBLE “KNOUT.” 





better abolish the knout also. 





| the edges were sharpened. 


added those of twenty or thirty of the other cattle, 
who had gathered around. 

“As soon as the herdsmen saw that it was a jiboya 
and not a jaguar, one of the Indians dashed forward, 
and with a single blow from a stake that he carried, 
laid the reptile prostrate. 

| “Despite its size, the Indians do not much fear 
the jiboya, and it is surprising how easily they kill 
| the monster. 

| This was the snake to which I referred, as being 
twenty-one feet long. It was beautifully spotted 
} and mottled, and had hard, tough scales that were 


We understand that there is some talk in Russia some of them as large as the palm of a man’s hand. 
of abolishing Siberia as a penal colony. Russia had 


“Tn the dry season the springs and rills on the up- 
lands failed. For this reason the stock had to be 


“Imagine a long thong of hide, soaked in some es- driven to the river Olonda (a branch of the Parna- 
sence which prepared it to Absorb, and become in- hiba), three or four miles to the south-east of our 
durated with metal filings. Before this diabolical ranche. 
preparation was allowed to harden, the edges of the thickets of murici, amidst which rose an occasional 
thong were bent round to form a groove, of which lofty samauma tree and the plumes of a few palms. 


It was a muddy stream, bordered by rank 


| “During the third summer, we lost a fine Ayrshire 


“One end of the thong was left supple, to wind cow here, killed by a sucuriaba snake. This is the 


round the wrist of the executioner; atthe otherend reptile that is called in natural histories the “water 


| was a hook or fang. Falling like a double-edged boa,’ and sometimes the anaconda. 
Joo was crest-fallen, He went home with his one | sword upon the victim’s hend, it cnt into the flesh, herdsmen saw the struggle, and he was some dis- 


Only one of the 
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tance behind, in the jungle, when the sucuriaba 
made its attack. 

“He declared that the snake rose out of the 
water and threw itself upon the cow as she stood 
drinking. More probably the reptile was lurk- 
ing in the reeds. 
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“We had only the negro’s statement as to the ; 
He said it was as long as | 
one of our feed-chains (about thirty feet) and as | 


size of the serpent. 


large round as a man’s body! At any rate, it 
was large enough to kill the cow, but it was not 
large enough to swallow her. 

“We found her body in the mud and water, out 
in the mid-channel. Her horns were broken, 
and her head and neck bore marks of having 
been in the snake’s mouth, as if the reptile had 
tried to swallow the cow, but had been unable 
to do so. 

“Unlike the jiboya, the sucuriaba is very tena- 
cious of life, and swift in its movements. The 
Indians said that it was an ugly customer to en- 
counter when on the alert for a meal. 

“But in spite of the size of these monsters, 
they gave us much less anxiety, and we suffered 


less loss from them than from the smaller ven- | 
omous snakes, which are much too common for 
| 


comfort in Brazil, 


| 
“One called the boaquira, a kind of rattle- 


snake, but darker-colored than the species com- 
mon in the United States, bit not less than six of 
our cattle. We missed them at night. 
search was made, they were found lying dead, 


their bodies swollen and emitting a frightful | 
moving through the | 


stench. As they had fed, 


grass, they had appreached too near a boaquira, | 


which, rising from its place of concealment, had 
struck them in the nose, 


“We sometimes found the snakes and killed | 
them not many yards away from the dead cows. | 
rarely go half-a-dozen rods | 


The animals would 


after being bitten before they fell. A kind of 


stupor appeared to at once overpower them. 





“The raqueroes, however, feared the boaquira 
much less than another small snake, which they 
eall the labarri. 
met with in the open country. In the dense jun- 
gles there was always danger of coming upon one 
unawares, where the thick shrubbery would pre- 
vent jumping aside before the reptile struck. 
The labarri will strike out five or six feet, and | 
strike very quickly; while the boaquira is rather 
clumsy in its movements, 


“During our fourth year at the ranche, an Ind- | 
. . | 
ian, Whom we sometimes had employed as a! 
was bitten by a labarri snake in the calf | 


hunter, 
of his leg. 
it proved fatal. 

“Lsaw the man about five hours after he was 
bitten. His leg was shockingly discolored and | 
swollen. I should not have recognized him. 
Spasmodic vomitings convulsed his body, and 


blood was profusely ejected from his stomach. | 


His pulse had risen to one hundred and _ thirty- 
three per minute! 

“LT have witnessed 
never one so horrible. 


many death but 
At the end of eight hours, 
one could hardly have made out the human sem- 


scenes, 


blance in the frightfully-swollen, livid mass, to| is able to give it, shows that he has made a much 


When } 


These reptiles were not often | 


He promptly sucked the wound, but | 


which the venom had transformed the poor crea- 
ture. He was senseless, and his heart ceased to 
flutter about two hours subsequently. It was 
necessary to bury the body within half an hour 
after death, so fearfully rapid were the effects of 
decomposition. 
“On one occasion, while out shooting capyba- 
| ras, I trod, unawares, close upon a labarri, which 
lay coiled in a clump of nettles. Before I could 
raise my foot, the snake flew at it and bit the 
leg of my boot twice. As I always wore heavy 
shooting boots of thick leather, the reptile’s 
fangs failed to pierce my flesh, and I at once 
trod it down. But my nerves were effectually 


unsettled for the rest of the day. 








“Two of the slender, venomous teeth remained 
broken off in the leather. The snake had, how- 


ever, at least three more teeth through which | 


poison would exude. It seems to flow from a 
small gland or sack in the upper jaw, directly 
beneath the roots of the fangs. When the snake 
bites, the roots of the fang teeth press on this 
gland, causing the poison to gush out.” 

« 
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GIVE THY HEART. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother’s 

To every heart that needs thy help in aught; 

Soon thou wilt need the sympathy of others, 
The time is short. 


If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
| Keeping in mind in word and action ever, 
The time is short. 
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STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES. 


It has long been an object of ambition to Afri- 
ean explorers, as our readers know, to discover 
the sources of that great and mysterious river 
Nile, which flows from Central Africa through 
Egypt, to the Mediterranean. 

Hitherto, however, all the efforts of the brav- 
est travellers have been in vain. Many dangers 
await him who would search for this hidden 
source in the African depths. Blood-thirsty sav- 
ages, murderous wild beasts, and fatal diseases 
menace them constantly. 

More than one Englishman of courage has met 
his death in this search; chief among them was 
the heroic and devout Livingstone. Other trav- 
ellers, such as Grant, Burton, Speke, and Baker, 
have escaped indeed with their lives, but have 
been forced to bring home a story of failure. 

. It has been granted to an American to at last 

discover what is, in all probability,the chief source 
of the Nile. Stanley, who, after braving many 
perils, found Dr. Livingstone in the heart of Af- 
rica, was himself inspired by the ambition of 
discovery after Livingstone’s death, and has suc- 
ceeded in the great task which that noble man 
left unfinished. 

In his latest letters, which are dated as far 
back as the spring of 1875, he relates his travels 
and his dangers, and describes the scenes through 
which he has passed. He also sends maps, and 
indicates upon them the exact spot whence the 
White Nile (as the southern part of the great 
| river is called) emerges from the Lake Victoria 
| Niyanza. 








This lake is a vast inland sea, very peculiar in 
| outline, with many eccentric inlets, tortuous 
bays, and queer-shaped promontories and penin- 
sulas. All along its shores reside rude tribes, 
some of whom are friendly, and others hostile to 
the white man, 
| Stanley is, fortunately, attended by a number 
of well-equipped men, and is provided with pro- 
| Visions, clothing, arms and utensils, so that he 
| may pursue his explorations to the best advan- 

tage. 
| He found the chief source of the Nile to be, 
not, as would naturally be supposed, op the north 
side, but om the south side of Lake Victoria Niy- 
anza. This is probably the reason why it has 
not been found before, as the explorers have 
mainly looked for it on the northern side. 

It is a very great gain to get a correct map of 
this large inland lake; and the fact that Stanley 


| 
| 





more thorough survey of it than Livingstone 
did. 

Important as is his discovery, it is not more 
so than some of the other results of his perilous 
travels. As he has pursued them, he has come} 
upon many interesting tribes, some of which of- 
fer fruitful fields for the work of Christian mis- 
sionaries. At the northern end of Lake Victoria 
Niyanza, he found a flourishing kingdom, sev- 
eral hundred miles square, and containing a pop- 
ulation of about two millions. It is ruled over 
by a King Mtesa, who received Stanley with 
great honor, in a quite imposing palace, and 
talked a great deal with him. 

King Mtesa is very intelligent, and anxious to 
learn all about Europe, and its manners and 
methods of doing things. He governs well, and 
is quick to accept suggestions as to promoting 
the material prosperity of his realm. 

Mr. Stanley describes him as a man about 
thirty-four years of age, tall and slender, with a 
pleasant countenance, and mild expression, large 
eyes, a good mouth full of glittering white teeth. 
In manner he is polished, graceful and intelli- 
gent; and Stanley says that he is in no way in- 
ferior to the Arab Sultan Burghash, of Zanzi- 
bar. 

Although a Mahommedan, he listened eagerly 
to Stanley’s persuasions in favor of the Christian 
faith; and begged that missionaries might be 
sent to his country. He promised to protect and 
to treat them well, to give them dwellings, and 
allow them the right to trade in ivory, cattle, and 
other products of his kingdom. 

As soon as Stanley’s account was read in in 
land, an active movement was set on foot to raise 
£10,000, and to fit out a mission to be sent to 
King Mtesa; and ere long the mission will prob- 
ably be settled at Magalla, his capital. Thus it 
is very likely that Stanley’s travels will result in 
the conversion of a great African people to Chris- 
tianity, a result far more important than the 
discovery of the source of the Nile. 


———_+o+—____—_ 
THE JESUITS. 


Ever since it was founded, the order of the 
Jesuits has been the subject of a good deal of dis- 
cussion; of awe and fear on the part of some per- 
sons, and of reverence and devotion on the part 
of others. 

Just now a great deal is being said of this truly 
wonderful body of men, who claim to be devoted, 
heart and soul, to the cause of Christ, and who 
have survived many efforts, sometimes on the 
part of Popes and of Kings, to abolish their fa- 
mous society. 

It cannot fail to be interesting to our readers 
to know something of the Jesuits; and while we 
shall not now refer to the question whether their 
works and influence are good or evil, we propose 
to give a few details of their organization. 

The “Society of Jesus,’ as it is called, was 
founded by a Spaniard of noble birth and mili- 
tary education, named Ignatius Loyola, about 
four hundred and thirty years ago. Loyola, after 
serving with much bravery in the Spanish wars 
of his time, became deeply religious, and eager 
to make converts in the Holy Land, then, as now, 
under the dominion of the Turks. 

In order to carry forward his missionary work, 
he gathered together some pious companions, 
and they formed a society. Out of this small 
beginning grew the great order of the Jesuits. 
Loyola resolved that this society should be found- 
ed on a military model, and his own military 
career enabled him to carry out his object. 

The society, as it exists to-day, is little changed | 
from that over which its founder presided. Its | 
objects are declared to be to further the cause of | 
the Catholic religion, its members being devoted 
to that cause, to the exclusion of every other, 
abandoning all selfish ends, and becoming abso- 
lute, unquestioning instruments in the hands of 
their superiors. This entire obedience to com- 
mands from their official superiors is the most 
prominent trait of the order. No matter what 
the chief officers command, the Jesuits must 
obey without question. 

The society is divided into three great divisions, 
and is organized on a strictly military principle. 
The lowest division is that of the “Probationers,” 
to which no one under fourteen years of age can 
be admitted. The “Probationers,’”’ as their name 
implies, are admitted to the society on trial; and 
their promotion depends on the qualities they 
exhibit during this period. 

The next division is that of the Fathers, who 
take the three vows of “obedience, chastity and 
poverty.” No one can reach this degree until he 
has been a novice for a certain period. When 
admitted to it, he becomes a full member of the 
order, and can only be expelled by the principal 
council of the order. 

The last and highest division is that of the 








“Select Fathers,’? who have taken the fourth! 





vow,—that of special obedience to the Pope, 4 


| Jesuit must be forty-five years of age before he 


attains this supreme rank. He must be ready to 
go wherever, and do whatever, the Pope Sie 
mands. 

At the head of the order is a supreme officer 
with absolute power, called the General, The 
Jesuits must also obey every order proceeding 
from the General; while abuse of power on the 
part of the General is prevented by the perpetual 
watchfulness of certain officers appointed by the 
society, who follow him everywhere, so that he 
is never alone. ‘ 

Though possessed of almost unlimited power, 
he is as closely dogged by these men as by his 
own shadow; and there are certain rules whic) 
he must obey, or, if he does not, he may be 
deposed. Everywhere there are officers under 
the command of the General, who must obey 
him without question, and who, in turn, must 
be as blindly obeyed by those below them. 

Thus we see in the Jesuits a vast and wide. 
spread society, as strictly ruled as is an army, 
doing the work laid down for it by the General 
and his advisers at Rome, and bound by the 
most solemn vows to renounce the temptations 
of the world, and to go blindly, even unto death, 
if so ordered, along the often tortuous path which 
is pointed out to them. 





——o—— 
APHASIA. 

Aphasia is a phase of brain disease in which a per- 
son does not lose the power of speech, but loses the 
ability to express what he wants to say. Instead of 
uttering the right words, he speaks something else, 
sometimes nonsense, sometimes the same word or 
sentence. 

The mother-in-law of a French doctor was attacked 
with this malady, and when a visitor entered her 
apartment, she would exclaim, with an amiable look, 
and pointing to a chair, “Pig, brute, stupid, fool!” 

The doctor would then explain: “Mrs. B. asks you 
to take a chair.” 

One of Sir T. Watson’s patients always said “pam- 
plet’’ for camphor, and the nearest another one got 
to the fire, was “poker,” 

People who are aphasic know what they want, 
and they generally think that other persons ought to 
know, too. One man said to his attendant, “Clean 
my boots,’’ and as she did not move, knowing this was 
not what he meant, he became angry, and repeated, 
“Clean my boots by walking on them.” After a 
while it was discovered that the shining of a candle 
in his face disturbed him, and what he wished to say 
was, “Draw the curtain.” 

A gentleman in Dublin, after a fit of apoplexy, 
retained good articulation, but talked such a queer 
gibberish that he was taken for a foreigner in the 
hotel where he was staying. Dr. Osborn tried an 
experiment with him, asking him to read the follow- 
ing extract from the By-laws of the College of Phy- 
sicians. 

“Tt shall be in the power of the college to examine 
or not to examine any licentiate previous to his ad- 
mission to a fellowship, as they shall think fit.” 

The gentleman read it thus: “An the bewhat in 
the temother of the trothotodoo to majorum or that 
emidrate cin eikrastroi mestraits to ketra totombrei- 
da to ra from treidoas that kekritest.”” This person 
had a language entirely of his own. 

On examination after death of the brain of pa- 
tients afflicted with aphasia, it is found that it is 
the left hemisphere of the brain that is affected, the 
anterior portion of the grey substance which is out- 
ermost, and the third cerebral convolution, which is 
now supposed to be especially devoted to the faculty 
of expression. 


——— +e 


MODERN MANHOOD. 

It is well known that objects seen indistinctly, in 
a mist or in twilight, appear larger than they really 
are. So is it with facts seen, or only half seen, 
| through the semi-opaque medium of history. It is 
imagined by many persons that the men of ancient 
times were larger, stronger and nobler in personal 
presence than men of modern days, and very fre- 
quently lamentations are heard for the degeneratien 
of ourrace. The truth, however, is that the type of 

menhood has improved, not degenerated. 

As to size, the men of to-day are on an average 
much larger than those who lived hundreds or thou- 
sands of years ago. It was proposed some years ago 
to hold a tournament in England. Several suits of 
ancient armor were procured forthe knights to wear, 
but they were found to be toosmall. The men could 
not fit into them. 

Ancient swords could not be used by modern sol- 
diers, because the hilts are too small for their hands. 
“Modern Egyptians are as big as the mummies who 
were conquerors in their day, and modern English- 
men are bigger.’’ There is no evidence from skele- 
tons, statues or pictures, that men were ever larger 
than now. 

As to strength, it is the same. It is probable that 
no ancient Greek could have swum across the Straits 
of Dover, as Capt. Webb recently did, or even the 
distances on the Delaware which Johnson and Coyle 
have lately traversed in this way. 

The Roman gladiators, who were picked men, 


| were inferior to men of the same class, athletes and 
| prize-fighters, of the present day, not only in strength 
| and endurance, but especially in vitality. 


It is an incontrovertible fact that the average 
length of human life is longer now than it was for- 
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merly. There are instances given of single individ- | 
uals who lived to a far greater age than men live to- 
day, but these facts are not authenticated. Statistics 
prove that the average vitality has greatly improved | 
in the last hundred years. There are many reasons | 
why it should be so, Climate remains the same, 
while food is better, and men are better clothed and | 
housed, and understand much better the laws of 
health. 





a 
KNOWING AND DOING, 

There is little practical use in great learning, un- | 
Jess one knows how toapply it in daily life. One 
man may know very little, and use the little to ex- 
cellent purpose. Another may have his brain 
crammed with knowledge, but may not know how to 
make it of service either to himself or to any one 
else. 

An Irish nobleman had a gardener who prided 
himself on his extensive knowledge of flowers and 
fruits. He read all sorts of books and magazines 
upon horticulture and floriculture, and nobody could 
tell him anything which he did not profess to know 
already. But he was a very ordinary and inefficient 
workman, and his employer often found fault with 
his negligence and lack of enterprise. 

One day the nobleman, passing by the house of a 
tenant, was attracted by the rare beauty of some 
flowers and fruits. He had no plants in his own gar- 
den that would favorably compare with them. He 
stopped to inquire about the cause of their beauty, 
and found a modest but intelligent young man, ready 
to answer all questions. The young stranger said 
that he had read that powdered charcoal around the 
roots caused brilliant colors. He had tested the sug- 
gestion, and here was the result. The nobleman 
hurried home to inform his own gardener of the fact 
that he had not learned. But the man said, confi- 
dently,— 

“I knew it many years ago.”’ 

“Why have you not tried it, then?” 

“QO, it can be done any day.”’ 

The nobleman concluded it was better to havea 
gardener who put his knowledge in practice, and dis- 
missed the wise man, giving his place to the man 
who had the sagacity to put his knowledge to prac- 
tical use, and he never regretted the change. 


1 
} 
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AN EXCELLENT COMPOSITION. 
An “Essay on Bread,’ written by a miss only ten 
years old, is published in the Columbus (Ga.) Sun. 
It is so excellent in style that we publish it: 


Bread is the staff of life. 
we can work or study. Good bread is better than 
anything that we eat. There are different kinds of 
bread,—the flour bread that is made of wheat, the 
corn bread, and the oatmeal bread that is used in 
Scotland, In the East, Indies there is a tree that 
bears bread-fruit, which is used instead of bread. 
Every housekeeper is anxious to have good bread. 1 
have sometimes made bread myself, and made it 
good, as mamma and papa said. I will give you the 
receipt: Receipt—Two cups of flour, a teaspoon of 
salt, a tablespoon of lard, and a little water; and 
then work it and beat it good. 


It strengthens us so that 


If our young readers will study this brief essay 
they will see in it broader marks of good writing 
than are sometimes found in longer and more am- 
bitious articles, It is clear and methodical. Every 
word in it isin the right place, and there are only 
seven adjectives. Of the one hundred and twenty- 
three words used, only eight are of Latin origin; all 
the rest are Saxon. It is simple in its grammatical 
coustruction; but with the exception of using “that” 
instead of “which,” in two cases where the latter 
word would be preferable, and “as” for “so,” it is 
perfectly correct. The young writer commits but 
one error of fact: she misplaces the locality of the 
bread-fruit tree, which grows on the isles of the Pa- 
cific ocean. We commend the practical knowledge 
of this child,—only ten years old, yet she makes 
bread,—and her method of imparting information, 
to those of our readers who are trying to write 
“fine” compositions. 

— -- —— +8 
A GENIUS BURNED. 

Great mechanics, who made wonderful inventions, 
sometimes fared badly a few centuries ago, for they | 
were thought to be in league with the Evil One. 
Even Roger Bacon, one of the most illustrious sci- 
entific names in England, was shut up in prison 
Many years on such a charge. Alex, a French ge- 
nius,—a wonderful mechanic and mathematician,— 
discovered the sympathy of sound between two in- 
struments tuned in unison. He determined by it to 
excite popular woader, and for this purpose built an 
automaton skeleton, with fingers movable by ma- 
chinery. Into the hand of the skeleton he placed a 
guitar, over whose strings the fingers seemed to 
move. 

Placing the skeleton at an open window in full 
view, and arranging another guitar unseen at a suit- 
able distance, tunes were distinctly heard coming 
from the guitar in the skeleton’s hand. The people 
of Aix, where the exhibition was made, were over- 
whelmed with wonder, but denounced the inventor 
a8 a sorcerer, and he was publicly burned, by a de- 
cree of Parliament, for holding intercourse with evil 
Spirits, 

———_+or—__—_——- 
SNOW AS A FERTILIZER, 

It has long been a proverb with farmers that a 
Snow storm in May is as good for the soil asa coat 
of manure. Many believe it, without any clear idea 


of where the fertilizing matter comesfrom. Tissan- | 


dier,a French scientific chemist, has been experi- 
Menting, and, as a result, confirms the belief and 
explains the cause. By melting snow and evaporat- 


| fertile elements to the soil. 








ing it, he obtained considerable quantities of iron, 


silica, carbonate of lime, alumina, chlorides and 


| sulphates, nitrate of ammonia, and also much organ- 


ic matter. 

But the farmers are mistaken on one point. The 
early snows are much richer in fertilizing matter 
than the latter. Tissandier subjected quantities of 
air toa careful analysis, and found in it just the 
same elements found in the melted snow. His con- 
clusion is, therefore, that the snow brings down this 
enriching material from the air, and adds every year 
How these elements 
come into the air he does not explain, except that he 
ascribes the iron to a meteoric origin. 





BE COURTEOUS, 

Mr. Donald G. Mitchell is a farmer, but he is bet- 
ter known as an author. He lives not far from New 
Haven, and when at work on his farm does not dress 
as if he were in a drawing-room. A student of Yale 
College was recently taught, by an encounter with 
Mr. Mitchell, that the clothes do not make the man, 
and that however roughly one may be dressed, it is 
expedient to treat him with courtesy: 


A Yale student, riding out to call, lately, on the 
charming bevy of daughters that cheer the heart and 
home of the farmer of Edgewood, found a man 
dressed in rough clothes at work near the entrance 
of the place. 

“Here, old fellow, hold my horse,’ cried Yalen- 
sian. “Are the ladies at home?” said he, as the 
person addressed took hold of the animal, as the 
rider dismounted. 

“No, sir; you will not find them at home,” said 
the supposed gardener. 

“Well, then, here’s a dime for you,” said Yalen- 
sian, remounting. 

The money was declined, and the student rode 
away, utterly ignorant of the reason why he did not 
find the ladies in, which he afterwards suspected, 
when he learned that his conversation haa been 
with the author-farmer himself. 


ee 
A HAPPY ARRANGEMENT. 


People sometimes suggest very sensible philosophy 
while discussing nothing more serious than points of 
etiquette. The law (and relative value) of our two- 
fold being was well illustrated in the way two polite 
gentlemen settled a question of good manners: 


A distinguished clergyman and a distinguished 
gymnastic teacher once met at a large dinner party, 
and fell into a playful contest of courtesy as to 
= should precede the other in going out to the 
table. 

“Certainly you should go first,’ politely urged the 
gymnast, “because you have the care of the soul, 
and the soul is of higher dignity than the body.” 

“Nay,” replied the clergyman, not to be outdone 
in affability; “I cannot — you, for you have 
the care of the body; and he who cares for the body 
cares for the soul, too.” 

“TI believe you,” said the gymnast; “so, if you 
please, we will advance arm in arm,—symbolizing 
the beautiful reciprocation of influence and of dig- 
nity between the two parts of our nature.” 

“Agreed!” said the clergyman, as he offered his 
arm. 
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TRUE PATHOS. 

Gen. Washington, in his parting interview with 
his Generals, undertook to read a farewell paper 
which he had written for the occasion. But finding 
it difficult to read, he said, with simple pathos, 
“Pardon me, gentlemen, I have not only grown gray, 
but blind in your service.” Prof. Wilson, of Edin- 
burgh, made a speech to his students even more 
touching than this: 


When Wilson first met his class in the university, 
after his wife’s death, he had to adjudicate on the 
comparative merits of various essays which had been 
sent in on competition fora prize. He bowed to his 
class, and in as firm a voice as he could command, 
apologized for not having examined the essays; 
“for,” said he, “I could not see to read them in the 
darkness of the valley of the shadow of death.” As 
he spoke, the tears rolled down his cheeks. He said 
no more, but waved his hand to his class, who stood 
up as he concluded, and hurried out of the lecture- 
room. 

——__—_<~@.————————— 


A BABY PREACHER. 
The expression in the eighth Psalm, “Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength,” is illustrated by this incident: 


A little five-year old boy overheard a workman 
who was repairing the sitting-room, drop the excla- 
mation “by gosh,” over some slight mishap. ‘“That’s 
the first swear word I ever heard in my father’s 
house,’’ was the grave rebuke of the little fellow. 
It so touched the rough man that he went to the 
mother of the boy and confessed his fault. While 
engaged on the job he never again lapsed into vul- 
garity or profanity. 

The boy, now a tall lad, wields the same influence 
over his mates. They understand that his part in 
the game is ended so soon as bad words are intro- 
duced. The knowledge that his father’s tongue was 
never polluted by profanity, together with his moth- 
er’s precepts, and a child’s natural desire to be like 
his father, have given this salutary bias to his early 
life. 
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GOT THE BEST PLACE, 
The darkey in the old song sings,— 
“T love the.girls for loving me, 
But I love myself the best.” 
That sentiment is not so very uncommon, ridiculous 
as it is. 

A German clock-maker in Chicago has on his shop 
wall a quadrilateral of portraits of Lincoln, Grant, 
Seward and Stanton, with his own portrait, larger 
than the rest, occupying the centre! People hang 


portraits in that way in their own minds oftener than 
they would be willing to confess. 


A GOOD RULE, 

The Bible bids us to “Speak evil of noman.” The 
rule may be a difficult one to obey, especially if we 
speak truthfully about the motives or actions of 
certain persons, The Christian Weekly, however, 








suggests a method by which the rule may be carried | 
out. It says: 
Never speak behind a man’s back what you are | 
unwilling to repeat before his face. It would cuta 
great deal of conversation short, but society would 
be no worse for the golden silence. 





INDIAN NAMES. 
‘“What’s in a name?’? Much, very much, we 
should say, to the Prince of Wales, if he has to re- 
member the names of all the persons he visits in In- 
dia. For instance, these are some of the people he 
called on the other day: 

The Jam of Nowanuggur, the Thakur Sah of 
Bhownaggur, the Rao of Cutch, the Dewar of Pah- 
lanpore, the Nawabs of Junagarh and Radhanpore, 
Meer Ali Morad Khan of Khairpur, the Raj Saheb 
of Dhrangadra, the Rajeh of Rajpeepla, the Mahra- 
jahs of Edar and Mysore, and Sir Salar Jung. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publi- 
cations. 


We will send to any person, the COMPANION and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates, which includes the payment 
of the postage for the year. Payment must be made 
in advance. 

The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money 
Order, Bank Check, or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible for its loss by mail. 

On account of the large lists of some of the pub- 
lishers, it sometimes requires three or four weeks 
before a magazine ordered can reach the subscriber, 











Appleton’s Journal (weekly) ......... eeneerveatwosene $515 
MDGRAE © PIOUS TERBRRING... .cccccccccccccsecccccccece 3 65 
MERATIORR AGTICMNATINE. 0.0.0 ccccccscccescccece ccoccee 3 00 
Chicago Inter-Ocean (weekly) ............0008 e0eeeee 305 
Detroit Free Press......... 


Detroit Tribune.. 

Galaxy (monthly) ... 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
__ eee 

Harper's Monthly . 

Harper’s Bazar . 






) 
Harper’s Weekly ...... besscaeeetetnnseeinetaenm - 510 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet, with steel engraving, ‘The 
Rustic Wreath -. 285 
Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine ...... - 465) 
Peterson’s Monthly Magazine........ - 3 30 
Rural New Yorker............ ecccccce . 385 
Scribner’s Monthly.........ccccccocces ‘ . 510 
The Independent .......cccccccces . 460 
EE SENET eivcecctccccce ° 3 00 
The Advance (Chicago) 4 30 
Christian Union....... ecneeecesnceousenerseatnceseies 435 


The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish specimen copies gf any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person or 
the same post-office as the COMPANION. Our re- 
sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





THE LITTLE PRINTER. 
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This useful “Card and Linen Marker” is made of white 


| metal. It is silver-plated, and very handsomely orna- 


mented. Besides being a useful article in the family, it | 
affords much enjoyment to the young folks. With it any | 
boy or girl can not only mark their clothing, but can 
print small labels, cards, ete. With the Marker we give | 
THREE SEtTs OF Types, a bottle of Indelible Ink, Pad, &c. | 
Sent to any address, postage paid, on the receipt of $1 00. 





OUR IMPROVED ; 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) 
Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 


50 
Bracket nth og hg 5 < —. 
sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Also full direc- 
tions, Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 











PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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CHICKERING PIANO. 


Over 47,000 Made. 
GRAND, 











Contains over 1,200 varicties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES, Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest 
Guide Published! &@& Send for it. 


Two Grand Successes! 


RICHARDSON'S NEW METHOD 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


The ne plus ultra of Pianoforte Instruction Books. 
Cannot be excelled, or even approached, by its countless 
competitors. Stands far above them all. Used by thou- 
sands of the best musie teachers, and sold by all Book and 
Music Dealers. Hundreds of thousands sold, and the de- 
mandas great as ever. 

Price $3 
to any addr 


75, for which it will be mailed, post-free, 


Ss. 






CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
FOR REED ORGANS. 


This, for Reed Instruments, is just what the other is for 
the Piano. It has withstood extensive reviews and com- 
parisons, and is pronounced by teachers and musicians to 
be the best instruction book of its kind ever published. 
For sale everywhere. 

Price $2 50, for which it will be mailed, post-free, 
to any address. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


Cc. H. Ditson & Co. J. E. Ditson & Co. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Philadelphia. 








and most complete 

Catalogues pub- 

lished: contains about 

250 pages, over 600 fine 

engravings, 2 elegant col- 

ored plates, and gives full de- 
scriptions, prices, and directions 

‘or planting over 1200 varieties ©! 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Bedding 
Plants, Roses, &c., and is invaluable to 
Farmer, Gardener and Florist. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
a and Florists, DETROIT, Mich. 








Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, fer 20 cents. Agents’ price list 


and samples of 60 different designs for printing 
yr. C, CANNON, 46 
20—ly 
Amateur Wood Workers 
Can find everything they require in rare and fancy 
Woods, planed ready for use at 
CEO. W. READ & CO.’S, 
186 to 200 Lewis St., New York. 
Send 3-c. stamp for Catalogue and Price List. 39—26t 


sent with each new order, 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 





My Illustrated Fioral Catalogue for 1876 
isnowrcady. Price 10 Cents, less than half the cost. 
Wi111aM E. Bowpircu, 645 Warren St., Boston, Mass, 


“Erawep |. Spooner’s Prizo Flower Seeds, — 


FLOWER Spooner's Boston Market 
SEEDS. Vegetable Seeds. 


The cheapest and best seeds in the 
VEGETABLE market. Send two 3-ct. stamps for our 
illustrated catalogue, and see the prices, 
SEEDS. W. H. SPOONER, 
nd 3—it 


BOSTON, MASS, 


| DECALCOMANIE, 25 cts. 
3 Sheets Scraps, 25 cts. 
W. H. WAITT, Box 282, Medford, M 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING! 
OVELTY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufacturers, Merchants, and others iti 
the BEST everinvented. 15.000 inuse. 
Ten re hey Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
BENJ.O. ODS & CO. Manuf'rs and 











dealers in all kinds of Printing Material, 








Send stamp for Catalogue.) 49 Federal St. Boston. 








Acquaintance Cards, 4 Styles. no name, 10 cts.; 

or 20 Fancy Cards, 7 Styles, with name, 10 cts.; or 

25 Styles, no name, 10 cts., with Price List; or 20 
Blank Scroll Cards, 10 cts. Address J. B. HusTED, Nas- 
sau, Renss. Co., N. Y. 1—tf 








~  DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 


24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 





SQUARE GRAND .- 
and UPRIGHT. 
A Written Warranty for 5 Years with 
Every Piano. 
Pianos Sold on Installments and to Rent. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 
11 East Fourteenth Street....... New York. 





100 ass’tu pictures, 50 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
| Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures &c. 
They can be easily transferred to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50for 60 cts. Agents wanted, 

Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York,’ 


ROMOS of every kind, Foreign and American. 20 
CH Magnificent 9x11 Mounted Chromos for $1. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 48—1t 


For a case of Asthma, Congh or Cold that 
$5000 Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not_cure. 

Large bottles 35cents. Circular free. Dr. F. 

W.Kinsman, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug: 
GOLD everywhere. Package 6 bottles, $2. 5—ly 
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THE OLD SWEEY SONG. 


I remember a song whose numbers throng 
As swectly in memory’s twilight hour 
As the voice of the blessed in the Realm of Rest, 
Or the sparkle of dew on a dreaming flower. 
Tis a simple air, but when others depart, 
Like an angel whisper, it clings to my heart. 


[have wandered far under sun and star, 
Heard the rippling music in every clime, 
From the carol clear the gondolier 
To the word ‘ 
[ have drant 
Yo thirsting spirits in bey 


The anthems bland of svand 
Have borne me ai ing wings, 
And the thoimder-roll rgan’s soul 
Drowns not the marimar of fairy strings, 
Or the shepherd’s pipe, whose music thrills 
With th Treat of morn o’er the sleeping hills. 


ered chime: 
ich bright lips let fall 
und hall. 


But none remain like the simple strain 
fhieh my mother sung to my childish ears, 

As nightly an of! o’er my pillow soft 

She gently hovered to soothe my fears 
[ can sec her now with her bright head beut 
In the lieht which the taper so i-ebly lent. 
T can see her now, with her fair, pure brow 

Aud the dark locks pushed from her temples clear, 
And the liquid rays of her tence Ze 

Made eloquent by a trembling fear, 
As she watched the sleep that is sweet for all 
Like rose-leaves over my spirit fall. 
And the notes still throng of that old sweet song, 

Though silent the lips that breathed them to me, 
Like the chimes so clear which mariners hear 

From the sunken cities beneath the sea; 
And never, ali! never can they depart 
While shines my being and beats my heart! 
That song, that song, that old sweet song! 

gather it up like a golden chain, 

Link by link, when to slumber I sink, 

And link by link when | wake again; 
[ shall hear it, L know, when the last deep rest 
Shall fold me close to the earth’s dark breast, 
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For the Companion. 
BRAVE OLD VON ZEITEN. 

King Frederick I. of Prussia (commonly known 
as “lvederick the Great’) was a man of great 
military genius, and a distinguished patron of 
literature; but he had no religious belief, He 
was a scoffer at divine things, and surrounded 
himself with scotting courtiers. 

He had one man in his army, however, who 
loved and feared God. This was Hans Joachim 
von Zeiten, a veteran in war, and a brilliant Gen- 
eral. Frederick valued this brave officer, but 
hated his piety, and not only ridiculed it, but 
endeavored to make it an obstacle and a morti- 
fication. Gen, Zeiten was superior to the attacks 
of the king’s intidelity, and stood firm where 
weaker men would have given way. He never 
gave himself cause to mourn, as the dying Car- 
dinal Wolsey did: “O, that I had served my God 
as faithfully as I have served my king!” 

Sunday was generally a feast-day with Fred- 
erick when he was at home in his capital, and 
on one of these oecasions he made a grand din- 
ner, and invited Zeiten, among other distin- 
guished men, tohistable, Zeiten failed to come, 
It was the day when the Lord’s Supper was cele- 
brated, and the old General preferred to spend 
the Sabbath hours at the table of his greater 
Master. 

Not very long afterwards duty called the Gen- 
eral to the palace, and he stood in the presence 
of the king and his court, Piqued at the veter- 
an’s refusal to attend his dinner, and irritated at 
the reason given, Frederick chose to punish his 
otticer by attacking the Lord’s Supper with pro- 
fane witticisms. 

His sallies made great laughter among the at- 
tendants, but fearless old Zeiten saluted the king 
respectfully, and said,— 

“Sire, my sword is at your Majesty’s service, 
but my conscience belongs to my God, who is 
greater than any earthly sovereign. I cannot 
hear any one mock the Lord and Saviour who 
died for us all. [beseech your Majesty to rev- 
erence Him, and His religion which is the real 
safety of your realm.” 

This bold utterance took every listener by sur- 
prise, and none more so than Frederick himself. 
He was seriously impressed, and for the moment 
felt that one of his subjects was a greater man 
than he, After a moment of silence he laid his 
hand on the brave old warrior’s shoulder, and 
said,— 

“T wish T could believe as you do.” 

Before Zeiten left the palace, the king ‘called 
him into his cabinet, and had along talk with 
him. We would gladly go on to say that this 
interview was the means of convincing Frederick 
of the unreasonableness of his scepticism, and of 
curing his unbelief; but history records no such 
result. It is certain, however, that he assured 
his pious General of his inereased respect for 
him, and that he never afterwards attempted to 
east ridicule upon his faith. 


Ile is a hero who never fears to face a foe on 


!the field of battle; but he is twice a hero who 
| never fears to stand up for his Divine Master, 

even before kings. 
scicbiliiaiat 

STRANGE ADVENTURE. 

The Boston Cultivator tells the story of Capt. 
-arker, of the whaler West Wind. A good many 
years ago, while on one of his northern voyages, 
just after he had struck a whale, and the mon- 
ster was plunging down under the sea, by some 
unlucky movement his left hand caught in the 


he whale to an awful death. 


e was perfectly conscious while he was rush- 
swiftness, and it appeared to him that his arm 


resistance of the water. During these awful mo- 
ments, he was well aware of his perilous situa- 
tion, and that his only chance of life was to eut 
the line, 

But how could he do this? He could not 
move his right arm from his side, to which it 
was so closely pressed by the force of the element 
through which he was being drawn, The pres- 
sure of the brain grew more and, more terrible, 
and roaring as if thunder sounded in his ears. 

He opened hi: eyes for a single instant, and it 
Pca as though a stream of fire was passing 
before them. And now came that inevitable ac- 
tivity of the brain which characterizes all such 
perilous situations, where one’s whole life seems 
to >ass .n review in an instant of time. But the 
ca] a.n was a very practical man, cool and cour- 
azeous always, and consequently still self-pos- 
sessed. 

He began to struggle with all his museular 
power to reach the knife which he wore in his 
belt. He felt that he was growing weaker every 
instant, and it was now or never with him, 
though we should say parenthetically, that what 
requires so long to describe occurred in time 
which was reckoned by seconds rather than min- 
utes, 

O, if he could but command his right hand for 
one stroke upon that fatal line! Now his heart 
began to fail him, He did not absolutely despair, 
but his brain reeled, his nerves seemed to alter- 
nate before his eyeballs, and his head felt as 
though compressed in an iron vice. Were those 
his last moments? He thought in spite of the 
agonizing pain he endured, he would make one 
more brave effort. 

The line providentially slackened for a second; 
he reached his knife, and, as quick as thought it- 


edge of the blade was upon it, and by a desperate 
effort of his arm it became severed. 

He was freed, and then commenced his upward 
passage, caused by the natural buoyancy of the 
1uman body. After this he only remembered a 
feeling of suffocation, a gurgling spasm, and all 
was over until he awoke to an agonizing pain of 
reviving consciousness, in the arms of his boat 
erew. Truly, one of the most remarkable es- 
capes from death on record, 


~~? - 
GOOD FOR HIS HEALTH. 

New York, among its too many bad institu- 
tions, has what are known as “Free lunch” 
rooms, and ‘‘Free concert” saloons, in which the 
“free” arrangement consists in permission to a 
cheap meal, or other entertainment, and being 
obliged to drink some liquor, and pay for it. 
The fraud of such enticements to drunkenness 
and waste of money, is justly shown up by cus- 
tomers who have the face to insist upon the free- 
dom offered on the door sign. Here is an in- 
stance: 

A tramp, while on his travels, noticed a plac- 
ard in front of a bar-room. It bore the signifi- 
; cant and pleasing legend, “Free Lunch;” and he 
went in, walked unostentatiously up to a plate, 
and commenced operations with a sandwich; 
then the barkeeper walked up to the cadaverous 
wretch, and said,— 

“Men who eat here are expected to pay for a 
drink.” 

“T know it,” said the tramp. 

“Well, then, why don’t you conform to the 
rule ?”’ 

“?Cause I goin for health, and don’t drink till 
Iam through eating.” 

The barkeeper turned his back for a moment, 
and the tramp calmly devoured four sandwiches. 
Then he walked up to the bar, and huskily whis- 
pered,— 

“Gimme a glass of water, will ye?” 

“What! water, after four sandwiches?” bel- 
lowed the barkeeper, angrily. 

“Yes'r; water,” replied the tramp. “I’ve been 
a drinkin’ it nigh onter forty year, and it’s just 
the healthiest stuff a-goin’.’’ 

And he hobbled out. 


NAVIGATION IN OLD TIMES. 
There were bold navigators in ancient times, 
more daring, even, than most sailors to-day. 
John §S. Sleeper gives an account, in the evening 
Journal, of the famous expedition of Pharoah 
Necho, two thousand years ago: 


A rare specimen of the courage and nautical 
skill of the Phcenicians, in a very remote age, is 
recorded by the Greek historian, Herodotus, and 
other writers, and a reference to it may not be 


altogether out of place. [refer to the well-known 
and successful expedition planned and fitted out 
by Pharoah Necho, the mighty monarch of 
Egypt, six hundred years before the Christian era, 





size and light draught of water. They coasted 
salong shore, never losing sight of land, the sci- 
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slid: 1g harpoon line, and he was dragged after | 


in~ down, head foremost, and with incredible | 


would be torn from the socket, so great was the | 


self, as the rope became taut again, the keen | 


JAN, 20, 1876, 








ence of astronomy being in its infancy, and the 
mariner’s compass unknown, 
| This expedition was directed to explore the 
western coast of Africa, even to its southern ex- 
tremity. It sailed through the Red Sea, and 
| passing the Straits of Babelmandel, proceeded 
| leisurely along the shore, touching at various har- 
bors to examine the country and productions, 
On reaching a harbor far south, their provi- 
| sions gave out, and the season and the soil being 
favorable, the adventurers planted corn, and pa- 
tiently waited untii it ripened, when they gath- 
ered the crop, and resumed their voyage. They 
passed around what is now known as the Cape 
of Good Hope, and slowly creeping along the 
| eastern shores of Africa, in the third year of their 
voyage, found their way back to Egypt through 
| the Straits of Gibraltar. 

These persevering mariners stated, as a singu- 
lar fact, that during a considerable portion of the 
voyage the sun cast the shadows to the south, 
instead of the north. This the Greek historian 
deemed incredible. 

Every one now knows that this must have 
been always the case south of the tropics, and 
instead of raising a doubt, is convincing evidence 
| that the voyagers told the truth. This remark- 
| able expedition took place more than two thou- 
sand years before Vasco de Gama doubled the 
Cape of Good Hope in 1497. 
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A MORNING SONG. 


I wake this morn, and all my life 
Is freshly mine to live; 

The future with sweet promise rife, 
And crowns of joy to give. 


New words to speak, new thoughts to hear, 
New love to give and take; 

Perchance new burdens I may bear, 
For love’s own sweetest sake. 


Fresh seeds for all the time to be, 
Are in my hand to sow, 

Whereby, for others and for me, 
Undreamed-of fruit may grow. 


In each white daisy ’mid the grass 
That turns my foot aside, 

In each uncurling fern I pass, 
Some sweetest joy may hide. 

And if, when eveutide shall fall 
In shade across my way, 

No great event my thoughts recall 
‘To consecrate the day. 

Yet if each step in sun or shower 
Be where Christ’s footstep trod, 

Then blessed be every happy hour 
That leads me nearer God. 

onneanoniiGe 
MAGNIFICENT SINGING. 


} In the ritual churches of Europe, vocal music 


and the cultivation of choirs is carried to greater 
perfection than anywhere else in the world. 
The monastery of St. Alexander Nevski (or 
Nefski) in St. Petersburg, has the celebrated bass 
singers, whom every traveller goes to hear. 
| Members of this chorus are evidently selected for 
their magnitude of voice with as much care as 
were King Frederick’s grenadiers for their enor. 
mity of size. The Russian correspondent of the 
New York Observer, who listened to these mag- 
nificent voices of St. Alexander Nevski, sends the 
following description: 


The singers —some twenty-five — stand in a 
semi-circle facing the altar, the priest front- 
ing them. They are monks, except a few boys 
and youths for the higher parts. The young 
priest rattles off the service in a monotone, 
until approaching* the point where he is to 
pause, when, in uttering the last few words, he 
runs up the scale until it strikes the key-note for 
the choristers, when the latter, as with one voice, 
take up the note, and glide off into the responsive 
chant; than which I can conceive of nothing 
more exquisite. 

To say that the voices were grand, would be 
tame praise; they are magnificent. Compared 
with these bass notes all that I have ever heard 
before were feeble and poor. 

In chanting the chief portion of the role, their 
richness and grandeur in harmony with the other 
parts, and even in the diminuendoes, are incom- 
parably fine; but when approaching the close 
they swell out into a crescendo, language fails 
me to describe it; the depth, the volume, the 
majesty, the power, it is like the voice of many 
thunders, breaking on the ear in ponderous peals, 
and then passing off in a majestic roll. 

This having continued for some time, the semi- 
circle of choristers divides in the middle, and 
one-half marches off on either side chanting, un- 
til they reach a screen, behind which they pass, 
when, as if from a distance, they sing from 
either side responsively, until growing fainter 
and fainter, in sweetest soft harmony it dies 
away. 

I need scarcely say we were enchanted. We 
had heard the finest music of the Catholic church- 
es at Cologne, Dresden, Venice, Florence and 
Rome, on its grandest occasions, but nothing 
ever impressed us as did this chanting of the 
monks of St, Alexander Nevski; and I never ex- 
pect to hear its equal this side of heaven. 


+ 
> 


A SCAMPER FOR NOTHING. 

A writer in the Somerville Journal, with some 
sense of fun in him, saw a “cat and dog fight’ 
that proved a fizzle, and the amount of rhetoric 
he uses up in describing it, illustrates the affair 
exactly. 


It was in Brown’s yard that Smith’s cat came 
face to face with Brown’s dog; and I never saw 








At that remote period, vessels: were of small | 


a more astonished cat in all my existence; for he 
threw not his back up, as do other cats in 
the same situation; but turned around like a 
flash, and actually flew. Well, his feet touched 
the ground at intervals, I think; but on he flew, 


| and on flew Brown’s dog, over fences, yards and 
| stoops, 





Now they are in Brown’s yard; now upon the 
stoop; now sailing over his fence; now in Smith’s 
yard; now on Smith’s stoop; the excitement is 
immense. Windows fly open; heads of men, 
women and children crowd them, yelling, shout- 
ing and screaming. 

Now there they go through one of Smith’s 
windows. There they come through another, 
glass and all! Now down upon Mrs. Smith’s 
head, who is washing in the yard, and who is 
carried away in a faint. Now on they go over 
Brown’s fence again, and then on Brown’s stoop, 
where, horror! the cat turned and faced his pur- 
suer. 

Now the critical moment has come! Heads 
poke out as far as safety will allow. People 
grow frantic. The cat raises his back. The dog 
looks fierce and savage. There they stand, one 
afraid and the other daren’t. The cat drops his 
back. The dog drops his head, and both disap- 
pear in opposite directions. Heads retire, win- 
dows drop with a bang, and the world moves on 
as if nothing had happened. 


—————_+e>——_—_——_ 
BRAVE DRUMMER BOY. 


New incidents of the late Civil War keep com- 
ing to light, and no doubt there are multitudes 
equally interesting in the {unwritten history of 
the great conflict yet to be told, or destined to 
pass from memory forever, The following was 
printed for the first time in a late number of the 
Boston Advertiser : 


Col. Cyrus Leland, a native of Grafton, Mass., 
now of Troy, Kan., who raised and commanded 
the Fifth Kansas Volunteers in the late war, re- 
lates the following incident: 

In the spring of 1864 we were marching along 
in a broken woody country in southern Arkan- 
sas, southward, when one day the infantry, about 
two hundred strong, acting as escort to my mule 
train of about one hundred and sixty wagons, 
was moving just in advance of it. 

As they passed a sharp turn in the road by a 
corner of a field fence, a strong body of Southern 
troops suddenly rushed out from the timber and 
brush, and attacked them, killing and wounding 
the ofticers, and some men, and two of the three 
musicians. Our escort was thrown into confu- 
sion and ran back; so did the little drummer boy, 
with his drum over his shoulder. The head of 
my train was just approaching the turn of the 
road, but I had now halted. Five of us—myself, 
clerks and orderly—were sitting on our horses, 
revolvers in hand, as the infantry came running 
back towards us; but the little drummer boy, 
on arriving at the fence corner just before me, 
looked up, bareheaded as he was, and seeing us 
and the train, at once wheeled round and began 
beating the “long roll,’? which means, “Fall into 
line.” 

The little black-haired fellow played his best, 
and the flying men hearing the roll-call, and see- 
ing the brave boy beating so furiously and reso- 
lutely, with his face to the approaching enemy, 
began falling into line, and soon nearly all of 
them were in battle order, and blazing away at 
the coming Southerners. 

The drum, however, could still be heard above 
the din and rattle of the musketry. The fire of 
our now rallied escort was so hot and effective 
that the enemy soon retreated. I rode up to the 
little drummer boy, and, patting him on his 
head, told him he ought to have a captain’s com- 
mission, for he, by his coolness and courage, had 
stopped the panic and saved the train from cap- 
ture, 

“Well,” said he, “the long roll will stop a pan- 
ic if anything will.” 

I don’t know what became of that brave boy, 
but hope he was rewarded. I reported the whole 
affair to the division commander, and especially 
praised and recommended the boy for promotion. 





42> 
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STRANGE WEDDING FEE. 

We knew a clergyman who once received from 
a wealthy groomsman a bright penny, enclosed 
in a dozen wrappers. He always persisted in 
believing that the intention was to give hima 
twenty-dollar gold piece. We were not so credu- 
lous. But the Hartford Courant tells of a curi- 
ous blunder in giving a fee. 


A clergyman who was formerly located in this 
city, but is now in New York, married, a little 
over a year ago, a couple who at once started 
for Europe, and have recently returned. The 
bridegroom was a man of wealth, and before he 
presented himself before the bridal altar he 
placed a one-hundred-dollar greenback in his 
vest pocket to give the parson for the marriage 
fee, and did pay it to him as he supposed. 

While crossing the ocean he discovered, greatly 
to his astonishment, the bill in the pocket where 
he placed it, and could account for its presence 
there only on the theory that he must have had 
another bill of a different denomination which 
he had donated to the clergyman by mistake. 

On getting back to this country he determined 
to solve the mystery, and waited upon the rev- 
erend gentleman, who did not recognize him, 
and inquired if on a certain date he did not mar- 
ry acertain couple. The clergyman remembered 
the occasion perfectly. 

“IT know I am about to ask an impertinent 
question,” said the visitor, “but I should like to 
be informed what fee you received for perform- 
ing the ceremony ?” 

The clergyman recognized the man as the one 
he had married, and said that he would of course 
gratify him, since he was so anxious to know. 

“T received,” he then went on to say, “a ver 
small quantity of fine-cut chewing tobacco, fold- 
ed in a very small piece of paper.” 

That was enough. The only thing remaining 
to be done was to apologize, langh heartily, 
and make the one-hundred-dollar deposit good, 
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For the Coinpanion. 


NINE LITTLE HOUSES. 





Nine little houses, white and round, 
Come and see what baby has found. 
Somebody lives in each little house, 
All cuddled up as still as a mouse. 
Now they knock at the pearly donr, 
And say they won’t stay in any more. 


The door is opened, and they are through; 
Nine little chickens, how do you do? 





I’m glad to see you, and hope you find 
The world we live in quite to your mind. 
We like you well in your coats of down, 
Spotted and dotted with bits of brown. 
We'll have a frolic soon, if you please, 
Running about here under the trees. 
I'm sure it is nicer to play pell-inell 
Than to be shut up in a little shell. 
M. F. B. 
———_+@ ----- 
For the Companion. 
A BOY’S COMPOSITION. 


My teacher wants me to write a composition. 


_it off. I got some of mother’s sticking plaster, 
| but father said it would not do any good. It 
| sticks my cuts up tirstrate. 

| He is an honest dog. He got shut in down to 
the fish house once for two days. There was a 


touched it the whole time. 
lesson in honesty. 
| Tom knows games. He made one himself. 
| When I am whittling masts for my ship, he gets 
| it in his mouth, and when I go to get it away 
| from him he moves his head just so I can’t reach 
it. Then I reach further. Then I fall over. I 
always sit down when I whittle. Then I get up. 
He runs off a little way and I run after him; but 
| he always goes just a little faster than me. And 
| he wags his tail and I get hold of it. But I can’t 
hold on, it’s so short. 
| the stick for a long time, just for fun. 
| Then we play horse. He takes a piece of rope 
in his mouth and I drive him. 
town, and when I stop at the stores to play buy 


| is fastened. 

' One day I fooled him. He was sitting up ona 
rock and I was down in the door. I barked, and 

jhe thought it was a dog. He barked and I 

' barked back, and he got real mad. Then I 


| thing, anyhow he came and tumbled me over 
! and licked my face. You see I was laughing so 
| I couldn’t do anything to think [had fooled him. 
| He used to fool me when I was a little fellow. 

He would come up behind me when I wasn’t 
, looking, and jump up and put his fore paws on 
| my shoulders, and I tumbled over. I was little 
then, and I fell awful easy. 
| Mother says this is enough for one composi- 
tion. She says I must write “to be continued,” 
under it, because I can tell some more. And she 
says she will look after the spelling, because I 
aint in the long words yet. I don’t like spelling 
very much. 

1 like fishing. Perer CLAYTON. 


—_——+or+-——_—_—_-. 
For the Companion. 
PE-WEE’S CANOE. 


In another paper I told you about Pe-wee, the 
little Indian boy who was so skilful with the 
bow and arrow. 

Pe-wee’s uncle, old Mo-ki-ho-ko, gave him a 
little hickory canoe. He soon learned to row, 
and was not at all afraid to venture out upon the 
river, even when it rained or when the wind 
blew very hard. 

Pe-wee once did a brave thing with his canoe. 
He saved an old black woman and her little 
grandson, Ted, from drowning. 

This is the way it happened. 

There was a great freshet in Ottawa last 
spring. All the streets and houses in the lower 
part of the city were overflowed. The water rose 
so rapidly that many women and little children 
had to be taken in boats from the houses where 
they lived. 

Old Dinah’s cabin was down in the woods, 
quite outof sight beyond the river bend. Every- 
body forgot old Dinah but Pe-wee. He remem- 
bered her, because she had once given him a 
spring chicken, which he had killed and roasted 


My dog Tom is what I am going to write | without picking off the feathers. 


abont. 


He and I were babies at the same time. 
er Says so. 


He has got four legs and I haven’t got but two, 


so he can run faster than I do. 
would wish he hadn’t but two. 


grow big, 








Father says he is a bull dog, but he has not got 





Before Dinah knew it the water had run round 


Moth-| her cabin so deep that she dared not try to go 


through it to dry land. When the cabin was full 
of water, she climbed upon the roof with Ted 


But if he has the | and prayed very loud. 
leg ache as much as I do, I should think he 


“OQ good Lozd, hab massy on ole Dinah an’ 


' Mother says it | little black Ted, an’ don’t let ’em be swallowed 
is growing pains, so I don’t care. I want to| by destroyin’ wabes. 


Send an angel ob delib’r- 
ance, an’ Dinah an’ Ted will praise de world wid- 
out end.” 

Dinah had not prayed very long before she 
saw Pe-wee rowing towards her in his canoe. Pe- 
wee did not look much like an angel, for he was a 
little red-skinned Indian, you know, but Dinah 
| clapped her hands and cried,— 

“De angel ob delib’rance hab come !”” 
Pe-wee rowed right up to the ridgepole of the 
cabin, and Dinah and Ted stepped into the canoe. 
Old Dinah was big and fat, and the canoe was 
| very small, so Pe-wee had to sit in Dinah’s lap. 
Don’t you think they must have looked quite 
funny? 

It was a heavy load, but Pe-wee tugged away 
and soon reached a place of safety. When they 
were landed high and dry, Dinah hugged Pe-wee 
very tight and kissed him, saying,— 

“De Lord bless de red man’s son for sabin’ de 
life ob ole black Dinah and little Ted.” 

Pe-wee was very much embarrassed. He kicked 





any horns. He is black and his tail is long, only | off both his moccasins in trying to get out of Di- 
it got mowed off one day. He went in the tall! nah’s arms. 


stass once when they were mowing and they did 





“Ugh!” he exclaimed, with great disgust, and 


hot see him, and he was standing round looking | rowed away as fast as his canoe would carry 


for things, woodchucks, I guess, and they mowed | him. 


THEODORA R. JENNEss. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


big piece of pork on the table and he never 
Father said it was a 


And he won’t let me have 


I play go up 


| s’pose he saw the bark in my mouth, or some- 
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For the Companion, | 


A WILD FLOWER. 








How many of the little ones can guess what | 


| things, I tie the rope to a post and he thinks he flower is represented by this picture? 


~>> 





For the Companion. 


LITTLE BLUE EYES AND HIS 
CHRISTMAS. 


The sleigh drove up to the door, 
And little Blue Eyes was there, 
Little Blue Eyes with his merry smile, 
And his tangles of golden hair. 


“Where have yon been, my darling, 
My pet, my blessing, my sweet? 

My heart has ached to hear again, 
The sound of those little fect.” 


“T’ve been away over to grandma’s, 
Spending the Christinas week, 

And I guess I didn’t want to come home, 
I had such nice things to eat! 





“A great, big bootiful turkey, 
As big almost as—me! 

And grandpa laughed when he cut it up, | 
It was such a sight to see. 


“And dear little cousin Susy, | 
She cried for the wishing bone, | 
But grandpa gave it to me, because | 
T had come so far alone. 


“And so I let Susy pull it, 
And she got the biggest part; 
But I forgot all about wishing, 
*Cause it made my fingers smart. 


“And then we had pie for supper, 
And lots of goodies beside, 

And then—why grandpa played Blind Man’s Buff, 
And I laughed till I almost cried. 


“We tied his eyes with a towel, 
But he caught us every one, 

And Susy fell down and hurt her, 
And we had such splendid fun! 


“But grandpa, he said he wanted 
To hear our baby crow, 

Perhaps by another Christmas, 
She’ll be old enough to go. 


“So I must be good and happy, 
And grow as much as I can, 
For the next time I go to Christmas, 
I guess I shall be a man.” 
Mary A, DENISON. 
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Riddles, and How to Solve Them. 
WORD SQUARE, 

The corner in the Companion devoted to Nut 
Crackers is a welcome one to hosts of readers. 

To enjoy cracking nuts, literally, however, you 
wanta good hammer, a steady, even stroke, a nut- 
picker, and a good appetite for the meats. So, met- 
aphorical nut-cracking requires a clear head, and 
with this, and an appetite whetted by legitimate 
curiosity, you may take your seat in that corner once 
a week with a good prospect of entire satisfaction; 

“How do you solve these ‘word squares’ ?” asked a 
gentleman the other day, glancing over this depart- 
ment. 

He was an author and professor, with more in his 
head than our wise squirrel dreams of, but had not 
yet learned ‘how four or five definitions can result in 
a square word.’ And yet with a little explanation it 
is quite easy. 

square word must read the same across and 
downwards ; as— 
CAT 
APE 
> N 

In getting out these, as well as diamond and pyra- 
mid puzzles, and “blanks,” as well as others, have a 
slate and pencil, or pencil and paper, to begin with. 

To show exactly | oe a square word is solved, I 
stopped writing just here, and took up an old num- 
ber of the Companion that chanced to be near, and | 
tried a square word, to see how I would solve it. | 

Then L handed the paper to a litlic gitl, and asked | 








in the Isle of Wight? 


her to solve it, and tell me just how she got it, which 
she did, and curiously enough, in almost precisely 
the same order as I used. [By the way, this adds 
much, often, to the interest of solving these puzzles, 
to work thein with a friend, neither knowing until 
the answer is obtained how the other gets at it, and 
comparing notes to see how nearly or how different- 
ly two minds will work.] 

The definitions to this word are,—Split timber; A 
girl’s name; Another girl’s name ; Indolent, 

It did not occur to me what split timber was, and 
there are so many girls’ names of four letters that I 
left them and took up the last definition, “indolent.” 
This I at once guessed to be lazy, and I put that 
down (indicating by dots the — for all the words, 
as is a good way in diamond and pyramid puzzles). 
So I had— 

ess & 
. . . A 
ee 
LAZY 

If this be right the first word must end in L, be- 
cause you see by the dotted square it would if the 
word read down and across the same. 


The L suggested Rail, and I put that word across 
the first row and down the left side, so— 


RAIL 
A . | 


[>= 2 
LAZY 
Then the girl’s name number one must begin and 


end with A, and of course is Anna, which I put 
down, thus— 
RAIL 


ANNA 
rn. 
LAZY 
Then it is quite plain that Inez is the second 
name, and your square is done, 


We sometimes have poetical, and also pictorial 
word squares, given as puzzles, These differ from 
the others only in that the words to be guessed are 
either described in verse or illustrated by drawings, 
The process of solution is identical in all cases, 

We give below an example of each kind, 


1. 
PICTORIAL WORD SQUARE. 


\ & 


Roda Reds 
we 


/ pn 

IG X16 
(These objects should have been numbered, but by an 
oversight the numbers were omitted. The upper left hand 
symbol is No.1, the lower left hand symbol, No, 2, the 
upper right hand, No. 3, and the lower right hand, No. 4.) 

INDIANA, 
2. 


COMMON WORD SQUARE. 
(By a lady of seventy years of age, and blind.) 
Decomposition. Putfed up. <A flower. A school 
book. Used by bakers. SEPTUAGINT, 






3. 

POETICAL WORD SQUARE, 
My first is to brag; to vaunt and to crow; 
To exult and to glory ’bove others, you know. 
My second’s a word which means, you'll perceive, 
To think of, suppose,—nothing more, L believe. 
My third is a helper, in work or in play; 
You'll soon guess my name, so no more will I say, 
My fourth is to jeer, to turn up the nose; 
An act which you seldom commit, I suppose. 


My fifth is one name given Old Mother Earth, 
From a language thatdied many years ere your birth, 
4UCIUS Goss, 
There is still another kind of word square, which 
may be read from either corner, up or down, from 
right or left hand, and in either case it forms a per- 
fect word square. The following is a good example: 


5. 

PERFECT REVERSIBLE SQUARE. 
My first rests nightly in the fields, 
And sweet refreshment gently yields; 
Like gems it sparkles in the sun, 

But vanishes ere sultry noon. 


My second is of priceless worth; 
A treasure to the sons of earth: 
Bereft of this, day turns to night, 
And every friend is lost to sight. 
Heaven crown the day with blessings true 
Whene’er my third is said of you. 
My third, reversed, my first will name,— 
My second reads both ways the same. 
xX. ¥. % 





Conundrums. 


Why is your shadow like a false friend? It fol- 
lows you only in sunshine. 

What is the difference between the cook and the 
young man who calls to see her? The one cooks 
the meat, and the other meets the cook. 

Tell us why it is vulgar to send atelegram, Be- 
cause it is making use of flash language. 

Why ought a greedy man to wear a plaid waist- 
coat? To keep a check on his stomach. 

What extraordinary kind of meat is to be bought 
Mutton from Cowes. 

How many young ladies does it take to reach from 
New York to Philadelphia? About one hundred; 
because a miss is as good as a mile. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Sod, solder. Cape, caper. Pie, pyre. Tart, 
tartar. May, mayor. Hie, hire. My, mire. 
2. Vivacious, vicious. Dictation, diction. 
ing, being. Averment, ament. 

Colander, colder. 
3. Cymbals (symbols). Concertina (C ou sir Tin A). 
Triangle. Inte (F L yew tea E). Cornet (corn 


3ewail- 
Coronet, cornet. 


| net). Hautboy (hoe boy). Clarionet (clar eye on 


net). Trombone (T rhomb one). Bagpipe (bag 
pipe). Harmonica (harm onIK). Piccolo (pick o 
fot Oboe (o bow). Saxhorn (sacks horn). 

4. Pear, Apple, Peach, Nectarine, Grape, Lemon, 
Orange, Currant, Cherry, Lime, Pliuw, Prone, 





The Sunscrirrion Price of the ComPANION is 


$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
2ostage by us. 
So can commence at any time during 
t 


THE Comran ION is sent to subscribers until an explicit | 


order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and. all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money ore lers, Bank-checks, or Drafts. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE C AN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters w be never requested to do so, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to pub jishers should be addressed PE 

ASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 





THE OLD FIREPLACE, 

Grates, stoves and furnaces, belong, undoubtedly, 
to the modern improvements, They are handy, and 
do warm the house or a room save on exceptionally 
cold days. But their advent drove out the meaning 
from several good old English words. What house, 
with all its modern conveniences, can excite family 
a “hearth-stone’’? Where are the 
children to find the snug “chimney-corner” for their 
twilight confidences? How 


associations by 
can the 


apples and nuts? 


Gail Hamilton feels what we have lost in this di- | 


rection by our stoves and furnaces; 
that we have also lost the 
She says in the 


but she claims 
ability to warm our houses. 
Christian Union: 
is that fire makes no impression on the temperature. 
The voracious wind sucks all the heat out of the 
furnace-breath. The patent monster gives you 
one warm whilf and then six cold ones. Nothing is 
to be relied on but an open fireplace and a blazing 
wood fire. We need not boast over our forefathers, 
for we have invented nothing better than this insti- 
tution of A furnace in the cellar has no 
moral force. A coal stove in the room is a beastly 


theirs, 
contrivance. Even acoal-grate takes a considerable 
slice of eternity in g but 
with the 

match 
poke 


etting itself warmed up; 


and three 
in the 
flames are dancing out a warm good-morning to you, 
and within a semicircle of three feet life is tolerable, 
even on a November day in New England.” 


pine splinters, or, quicker still, a 
ashes, and behold, the sweet, friendly 


—— 
SCHNEIDER’S TOMATOES, 


A German of the name of Schneider, who was re- 


markably fond of tomatoes, visited his friend in the | 


country last autumn, with the intention of having a 
feast of the juicy vegetable taken directly from the 
garden. We will let him tell the story in his own 
language: 


Vell, [ valks shust a little vhile roundt, ven I sees 
some of dose dermarters, vot vas so red und nice as 
I nefer dit see any more, und I dinks I vill eat about 
a gouple a tozen shust to geef me a liddle abberdite 
vordinner. So I bull off von of der reddest und 
pest-lookin’ of dose dermarters und dakes a pooty 
good pite out of dot, und vos chewing up pretty 
quic k, when, as drue as mine life, 1 dort I hat a 
piece of red-hot goals in mine mout, or vas chewing 
oup dwo ordree bapers of needles! und I velt so p: ud 
alre ady dot mine eyes vas vool of tears; und I mate | 
vor an’ “olt oaken bue ket”? vot I seen hangin’ in der 
well as I vas goomin’ along. 

Shust den mine friend Pfeiffer game oup, und ask | 
me vot made me veel so pad, und if any of mine 
family vas dead. Idold him dot I vos der only von 
of der vamily dot vas pooty sick; und den Lask him 
vot kind of dermarter dose vas vot I hat shust peen 
bicking; und, mine ecracious! how dot landsman 
laughed, and said dot dose vas red beppers, dot he 
vas raising for bepper-sauce. You may pelieve I vas 
mat. Lradder you geef me feefty tollars as to eat 
some more of dose bepper-sauce dermarters, 


> 
A JAPANESE MAJOR’S MARKSMANSHIP, 
Occasionally evidences from the “old”’ nations of | 
perfection in accomplishments where we think our- 


selves experts, put us somewhat aback. The recent 


confounding of an American professor by a manda- 


rin’s skill in mathematics is quite of a piece with the 
following shooting trial with a “Jap” in England: 


One or two anecdotes about the wonderful Japan- 
ese marksman at Wimbleton may be selected from 
the vast number which are going the rounds, At 
Hythe, Maj. Muretta was pitted against one of the 
most celebrated musketry instructors in the 
an office rwho can, to use 
target,’’ that is, can say where he is 
his shots, and then doit. The Japanese major saw 
everything that the English lieutenant was able to 
ee and immediately proceeded to cut him out 

u A manner that amazed all beholders. At Ash, 
near Aldersh« ‘was purposely misinformed as to 
the distance of a Tange, the number of vards being 


going to place 


to which your | 


family “draw | 
up around the fire’ for a comfortable chat over the | 
| 


“The worst of it 


dear old fireplace it is only a bit of paper, a | 


‘amp, | 
a familiar phr ase, “face a | 


THE 
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given him as eight hundred, whereas in reality it | 
was one thousand. Maj. Muretta said nothing, but | 
calmly sighted his rifle, and firing, hit the bull’s eye. 
This he did again and again, and when he was told | 
that he had been deceivéd in the distance, his reply | 
was that he had not been deceived at all. 


—_>—_—_ 


KEEPING A SERVANTS’ 


| BOARDING- 
| HOUSE, 


Mustapha Fazyl Pasha, the late brother of the | 


| Khedive of Egypt, was famous for his sumptuous | 
living, and his propensity for reckless gambling. 
Judging from what a Parisian, who visited him at 
Constantinople, says of him, we should say that he 
| was famous as a keeper of a large servants’ board- 
ing-house. The Parisian says: 

At heart he was good, and he was beloved by all 
who surrounded him. Fifty domestics would have 
sufficed for this palace, but he fed three hundred; 

| some because he had known them from birth, others 
because they had served his father. When Mustapha 
Fazyl offered me hospitality, in spite of the sympa- 
thy which their master showed me, none of the three 
hundred scamps in his service would make my bed, 
clean my boots, or do anything for the giaour. 

All that has been said about the civilization of the 
Turks isa fable. Notwithstanding a little European 
varnish, they hate us, and religious fanaticism dom- 
inates every other fe eling. The three hundred 
scoundrels lounged about the chambers, and if the 
prince wanted a glass of water, there were fifty do- 
mestics to hand it to him. 

cemnaiiemenstsiagm 
**¥ AM SAE TIRED.” 

A Scotch proverb says, “Mony ane will gang a 
| mile tae hear a sang, that winna gang a foot to hear 
|asermon.” The proverb was rather humorously il- 
lustrated by the following incident: 


A certain United Presbyterian church in the north 


Y | of England was the scene of two evening meetings 


in one week, v 1 evangelistic meeting and a 
concert, or service of song. A Scripture reader, in 
connection with the congregation, while on her di- 
urnal rounds, came in contact with a douce old 
Scotchman, a member of the church. 

“Now » David,” queried the good w roman, “are ye 
comin’ up tae the meetin’ this week ? 

“Q, ay,” exclaimed the canny Scot, “I maun come 
tae the meetin’ for I ken some o’ the folk that’s gaun 
tue sing.”’ 

“Tuts!”? exclaimed his interrogator, “it’s no the 
concert, it’s the ither meeting I mean.” 

“O!” sighed the devout Scot, “I dinna think that 
I can come; for ye see I am sae tired at nicht that I 
can hardly stir aif my chair.” 


. 


A DRESS QUICKLY MADE. 

Some years ago an Englishman undertook, fora 
wager, to wear in the evening a dress-coat made 
| from wool growing on the sheep on the morning of 
the same day. He won the wager. A similar exper- 
iment in the art of doing it quickly was performed 
| by a manufacturer of al rn New York. 
| He had received the present of a pair, of Angora 
| goats, and the thought suggested itself of cutting 
| their fleeces, weaving it into alpaca, and making 
| that up into a dress in one day: 


paca in wes! 


| Work was be gun at sunrise, and in the forenoon 
the wool had been made into alpaca, and was ready 
for the dressmaker. Four ladies then cut it and 
} made it into a dress, which was ready for a wearer 
| before sunset. Many hands, and the entire atten- 
tion of each person upon the work of making this 
dress, accomplished it in the short space of one day. 


> 


A REPROOF, 


Ina Tremont Street car, the other afternoon,—the 
Boston Globe tells the story,—the seats on one side 
were well filled, on the other seven ladies were seat- 
ed, and, pin-backs to the coutrary notwithstanding, 
they contrived to spread over “the entire space. 
Presently, a tired, pale and feeble-looking woman 
entered, and the ladies glancing at her, settled back 
and let herstand. The only gentleman in the car,— 
one of Boston’s best-known authors,—moved by 
righteous indignation, rose and said,— 

“Ladies, how can you expect any gentleman to 
give you seats in acar when you treat one of your 
own sex with such unfeeling cruelty ?”’ 

Then turning to the poor woman he said,— 

“Madam, my seat is at your service,” and left the 
car in thorough disgust. 





TO HIDE THE DIRT. 
A wise man never asks children questions in pub- 
lic, unless he is quite sure as to their answers. Here 
is how an unwise man suffered: 


| 
| 


At a school examination a clergyman made a brief 
address to his pupils on the necessity of obeying 
| their teacher, and growing up loyal and useful citi- 
| zens. To emphasize his remark, he pointed to a 
| large national flag, spread on one side of the room, 
| and inquired,— 
“Boys, what is that flag for?” 
| A little urchin, who understood the condition of 
| the house better than the speaker, very promptly 
answered,— 
| To hide the dirt, sir.” 


> —_ 


“WHAT branches of en capors | have you been pur- | 


suing at school to-day?” said a father to his son. 
“None in partic ular, sir; : but a birch branch has been | 
] | pursuing me. 


“IT MATE anything that occupies more space than | 
it is worth,’ s William Hazlitt; “I hate toseea 


| A FAMOUS MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 
From the Chicago Times. 
“The name of Dr. R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., has 
become as familiar to the people all over the country as 
‘household words.’ His wonderful remedies, his pam- 
| phlets and books, and his large medical experience, have 

brought him into prominence and given him a solid repu- 

tation. The Zimes, in the present issue, presents a whole- 
| page communication from Dr. Pierce, and our readers 
may gain from it some idea of the vast proportions of his 
business and the merits of his medicines. He has at Buf- 
| falo a mammoth establishment, appropriately named ‘The 
World’s Dispensary,’ where patients are treated, and the 
remedies compounded. Here nearly a hundred persons 
are employed in the several departments, and a corps of 
able and skilled physicians stand ready to alleviate the 
sufferings of humanity by the most approved methods. 
These physicians are in frequent consultation with Dr. 
Pierce, and their combined experience is brought to bear 
on the successful treatment of obstinate cases. The Doctor 
is a man of a large medical experience, and his extensive 
knowledge of materia medica has been acknowledged by 
presentations of degrees from two of the first Medical 
Colleges in the land.” 

If you would patronize Medicines, scientifically prepared 
| by askilled Physician and Chemist, use Dr. Pierce’s Fam- 
ily Medicines. Golden Medical Discovery is nutritious, 
tonic, alterative, and blood-cleansing, and an unequalled 
cough remedy; Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger 
than mustard seeds, constitute an agreeable and reliable 
physic; Favorite Prescription, a remedy for debilitated 
females; Extract of Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for 
Pain, Bowel Complaints, and an unequaled Liniment for 
both human and horse-flesh; while his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh 
Remedy is known the world over as the greatest specific 
for Catarrh and “Cold in the Head” ever given to the 
public. They are sold by ee. 


| 


VEGETINE will regulate the bones to healthy action, 
by stimulating the secretions, cleansing and purifying the 
blood of poisonous humors, and, in a healthful and natu- 
ral manner, expels all impurities without weakening the 
body. Com. 


Brown’s BRONCHIAL TrocueEs, for Pulmonary and 
Asthmatic Disorders, have proved their efficacy by a test 
| of many years, and have received testimonials from emi- 
nent men who have used them. 

Corticelli’s Spool Silk. 
30—26t Beware of substitutes. 








per day at home. 
$5 ‘to $20 free. STINson & Co 
$1 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 40— ly 
LARK’S INDELI BLE PENCIL is the best to 
mark clothing. Agents’ samples mailed, 35 cts. 
Box 141, No. Hampton, Mass. 39—tf 
ERY EFFECTIVE—Wistar’s Balsam of Wild 
Cherry, in cases of sudden ¢ ‘oughs or colds, The gen- 
uine has the signature of “1. Burrs” on the wrapper. 50 
cts. and $la bottle. 3—It 
FINELY-PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 
5 paid, for 25 cts. Send stamp for samples of "Glass 
Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
ar? patyles. Agents wanted. 
A. H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass. 
URN ETT’S COLOGNE, pr epar' ed from the pur- 
est and best materials—unrivalled in richness and del- 
icacy of perfume. 


yo worth $1, 
Portle nd, Maine 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 20th, 1868. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BuRNETT & Co.: 

Sentlemen,—While travelling abroad last year, we took 
your Cologne with us, and after testing several of the best 
“German,” found none of them equalled yours. I know 
of many friends as emphatic in its favor as I am. 

Very truly yours, J. E. KINGSLEY. 
~ GACELS/OR D Y ~ “Lowest Priced and BEST.” _ 
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our Own Printing! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc, 
Larger sizes for larger work, 

Business Men do their printing and advertis- 
ing, save money and increase trade. Pleasure and 
profit in Amateur Printing. The Girls or 
tin? Boys" have gr reat fun and make money fast at 

Sprinting . Send two stamps for full cata- 
esses, trpe,e te., to the Manufacturers, 


KELSEY Y£00., Meriden, Conn, 
* wanted for our illustrated Monthly, , 


A GENTS established five years. Splendid 
Premiums, large commissions. Sample copy, with 
beautiful dark ground Chromo of Hy acinth or Fuchsia, 
15 cts. Home Guest PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


Sg 


poe 





| Wnts Reliable Agents to sell Dr. A. W, 
latest and a valuable work, entitle od 
| «DR CHASE FAMILY HYSICIAN, F ARRIER, 
BEE-KEEPER, AND SECON ‘D RECE!PT BOOK,” 
giving, in plain language, the Cause, Symptoms, and 
‘Treatment of Diseases of Persons, Ho: and Cattle; In- 
struction in Training Horses, Bee-keeping, etc., etc., to- 
gether with a very large number of entirely new aus M6, 
of great value to the People,—in fact, THE PEOPLE’ 
BOOK. It sells at sight. 1s needed in every househ< id, 
EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY GIVEN. Agents more than double 
their money. Sample Copies sent on receipt of Retai) 
Price, $2. sor terms address 
2-—3t C + PUBLISHING CO., 


7 PUBLISHING € 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


CENTS a year, postpaid. —Fashion journal. Large 
AY quarte erly paper. H.E. WARREN, Vestfield, \ ass, 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers ‘+ is- 
eases, etc., etc., will be sent by mail free of 
charge to any ene send- is their address to 
rs. CH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
York, ae standard ain d in this TO ALL 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 

person with a family. 18—52t_ 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


Violet The tender and delicate odor of 
fresher . ey violets is exhaled 
Toilet 


SF 








by this delicious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the refreshing 
aromaclings to woven fabrics, to the 
hair and to the skin, is veryremark- 
able. Sold inhalf-pint botiles by all druggists, 
WANTED Agents for the best selling Prize Package 
« in the world. It contains 15 sheets paper, 
15 envelopes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil, patent 
Yard Measure, and a piece of et ab he Single — 
= — postpaid. 25c. Circular fre + 


BRIDE & CO., 769 t rondiws ny, N 


A MONTH. .— Agents wanted everywhe re. 
Business honorable and first-class. Par- 
am MIXED | CARDS, Snowflake, Repp and 
Plaid, sent for 20 cts. Splendid inducements to 


ticulars sent free. Address 
Agents. Termsand Samples forStamp. (New 
Y 





J. WORTH & CO, St. Louis, Mo. 
ar’s Cards.) 


2—3t F. S. TotmMAN, Box 301, Brockton, Mass. 


4 AQ FINELY PRINTE D VISITING CARDS, 

with your name on all of them, sent for 20 cts. Be- 

fore sending elsewhere, send 3-cent stamp and get sam- 

ples of all my Visiting Cards and full particulars. 1 will 

also send you vag - = a Acquaintance Cards, three 
styles, for 10 cts. Add 

Fr. B. W ASHBU "RNE & CO., Printers, 
Middleboro! , Mass. 

» Your Name Elegantly Print- 

ed on 12 TRANSPARENT VISITING 

Canrps, for 25 Cents. Each card contains 

a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 

Nothinglike themever before offered in America. Biginduce- 

ments to Agents. NoveLtr Printina Co., Ashland, Mass. 


and all styles of Cards, with choice of 5 
Premiums. Address, with stamp for pos- 


tage, Rambler ] Rambler Publishing Co., 12 W inter 8t., Boston, Mass 


HENS LAY LAY, Something to make Hens Lay made 


from fresh Blood, Bones and Meat, dried 
and ground toas WEET meal. Fowls like it very much. 
Trial bags 50 cts. and $1; 100 1b. bag, $2 50. 
ACKSON “k BOWKE 
49—13t 35 No. Market St., Boston. 


NEVER SO HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING Co- 
lumbian. It will S the w fork of a $250 
press, 4x6, $14; 6x9. 7; 8x12, $60. 
PRINTING OFFICE COoM- 

PLETE FOR $5. St: a for 

catalogue to CU RTS & 'CH- 

, Type Founders, 21 Deattle St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Established 1847. 21—26t 


—— Morphine habit “absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no pablic ity. 
Send stamp for particul Carl- 


OPIUM: 187 W ashington $ St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATURE'S FACE POWDER :: Accu 


c 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. J. T BRowN Co, 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. Est: rblished Teil. 


‘ Sample to Agents! oon in every ‘family. 
Large gy Send sta 


LIKOLAS, New ‘Bedford, Mass. 
a te - alike) 30 cts. 
TY PE. essly for Amateur Print- 
England Type Foundry, 


J Vv 
105 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. Send stamp for 
specimen book. ily 


Sample « copy py of the Boston Rambler, 


“Really printed ¢ on 40 fine fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 ets. and 3- 

ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Cards 
Agents’ outfit, 15 ct 

CLINTON Bros. % lintonville, Ct. 








GASKELL’S BRYANT 





| 
| 
| 


load of bandboxes go along the street, and I hate to | 


see a parcel of big words without anything in them.” 


Simpkins’ hired girl attended the Institute last 
| week, and a dry-goods clerk who accompanied her 
home, under the impression that she was a school- 
marm, remarked to her,— 

“How calmly beautiful is the marble moon, bend- 
ing loomingly over the sleeping earth.’ 

Simpkins’ hired girl replied, with a sigh,— 

“O, you get out! 


WE have heard strange names in our time, but 
about as strange a one as we ever heard was that of 
a little girl who was born upon the day that Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued his proclamation of emancipa- 
tion; and her patriotic f: ithe rimmediately christened 
her Proclamation Emancipation, which name, how- 


ever, her frie nda shorten, generally, we believe, into | most beautiful and ¢ omplete work publishe d, for sale by agents in all parts of the United States, or sent 
00 


“Prockie 


| 
| 


STRATTON COLLEGE. 


a oe ae 
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No. 859 Merchants’ Sedhene. Secubedin, N. H. 


This popular School has now entered uponits tenth year. Situated in the chief city of Northern New England, 


in the midst of the beautiful lake, river, and mountain scenery of the “Switzerland of America,’ 


every section. 


Department in the United States. Board is very low. 


| ERYTHING ALTOGETHER, for FULL COURSE, thirteen weeks. 


* it attracts pupils from 


Besides having every department of other business colleges, it has the best Normal Penmanship 


$85 will more than pay for tuition, board, and books,—EV- 
Manchester has a population of nearly 35,000. The fare 


| by rail from the most distant parts of New E moped need not exceed $5. BOYS of fourteen, and upwards, provided 


with good homes, with every comfort and best c 
Write for Illustrated Circulars and Catalogues. 


Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Principal, 


| 


Manchester, N. H. 


“GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM,” for those desiring to learn a beautiful style of writing at home, > ae 
pa K 


| any part of the world for $1 00, 


steon 





